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AMBROSE EB. BURNSIDE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Tuts gentleman has two qualities which 
mark his constitution and character; these 
are, intensity and endurance. He has a com- 
pact, firm, substantial body; he has, at the 
same time, a large brain, a very active, nerv- 
ous system, and great susceptibility. We 
judge from his organization that one branch of 
his family is remarkable for intensity of feel- 
ing, clearness of perception, quickness of 
thought, and general sensitiveness ; while the 
other branch is noted for endurance, hardi- 
hood, power, toughness, courage, and will- 
power; and our subject appears te have in 
himself these qualities combined in nearly 
equal degree. 2 
His brain is large in the thinking depart- 
ment; he has an excellent power to plan, is 
capable of taking in large views of truth, and 
of comprehending the philosophy of subjects 
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rather than diminished by 
difficulties. He appears to 
have large Conscientious- 
ness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence. He ought, 
therefore, to be known for 
the love of justice, re- 
spect for superiors, and 
kindness toward all. His 
Cautiousness, so far as we 
can judge by the likeness, 
is comparatively weak ; 
hence, we judge that he is 
a stranger to fear, and 
liable to expose himself too 
much. His Combativeness 
and Destructiveness ap- 
pear to be large, and we 
infer that he is bold, earn- 
est, and executive. 

He has talent for math- 
ematics, for mechanics, is 
fertile in resources, able to 
adapt himself to ends on 
the spur of the moment, or 
to carry out a systematic 
course of engineering. His 
Language is fairly indi- 
cated. He is a good, but 
not a great talker. He 
expresses himself in strong 
and unqualified terms, and 
impresses the hearer with 





clearly. His perceptive organs are well devel- 
oped, hence his mind is ready, prompt, and 
positive. 

His head is remarkably high, indicating 
Firmness to a very great degree. He has a 
will which no opposition can subdue, and an 
earnestness of purpose which is increased 





an idea that he is in earnest. He has rather 
large Self-Esteem, believes in his own power, 
trusts to his own skill and ability, and relies on 
himself; and in an emergency, if questions of 
importance were left to his discretion, he 
would weigh all the circumstances and the 
responsibilities, and decide and act with more 
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resolution and decision than most men, even 
of his intelligence, are able todo. His social 
organs appear to be large, but his chief power 
lies in his courage, self-reliance, determination, 
ingenuity, and reasoning intellect. He is a 
decidedly strong character, capable of exerting 
more than ordinary influence, and of making 
his mark anywhere. 

His excessive Firmness gives him the quality 
of General Jackson; his moderate Cautious- 
ness and large Combativeness give him the 
fearlessness and force of General Putnam; 
and we shall be disappointed if he does not 
exhibit in a high degree, on his Southern ex- 
pedition, which at this writing, Feb. 1st, is not 
heard from, the separate or the combined char- 
acteristics of both Putnam and Jackson. If he 
ever has a favorable opportunity on the battle- 
field to show indomitable courage and almost 
reckless daring and unflinching bravery, he 
will not fail to avail himself of it, and he will 
give to us a record which shall cause his name 
to ring through the world. 

P.S.—Feb. 17th. We have heard from the 
expedition. A splendid victory was achieved 
at Roanoke Island, on the 8th of February, by 
Gen. Burnside and Commodore Goldsborough. 
Nothing in the present war, or, indeed, in the 
history of our country, surpasses, in courage 
and gallantry, the achievements of this expe- 
dition. We are not disappointed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


General Ambrose E. Burnside, U. S. A., is 
one of our most gallant officers. He was born 
some thirty-seven years ago in Indiana, and 
entered the Military Academy at West Point 
from that State, On graduating, he entered 
the Second Artillery, and served in Captain 
(now rebel General) Bragg’s company for sev- 
eral years. Some six or seven years since he 
invented a carbine of peculiar merit; and re- 
signing his rank in the army (which was that 
of lieutenant), devoted his whole time to his 
invention. At that time it was intended to 
arm the United States Army with some im- 
proved weapon, and several inventors competed 
for the prize. Among others, Burnside’s rifle 
was the subject of many tests, and, in the 
opinion of good judges, was the best of the 
many pieces offered to the War Department. 
The inventor had reason to believe that it 
would be the one chosen; he had, we under- 
stand, assurances to that effect from John B. 
Floyd, then secretary of war, and was thus 
indaced to incur heavy outlays to bring his 
weapon to perfection. But the fact was that 
Floyd had already made a secret bargain with 
another inventor to decide in favor of his rifle, 
on the condition that he, Floyd, was to partici- 
pate in the profits of the invention. 

This appalling discovery was made by 
Major Burnside after he had incurred very 


heavy expenses to bring his weapon to perfec- | 


tion. He was aruined man. He returned to 
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New York without occupation, without money, 
and with heavy debts pressing for payment. 
Like many other enterprising, determined men, 
he concluded to try his fortunes in the West, 
where he had the good fortune to meet with 
Wm. H. Osborn, Esq., the president of the IIli- 
nois Central Railway, whose experience, sa- 
gacity, and great business qualifications, en- 
abled him at a glance to form a correct 
judgment of the qualifications of the man; 
and being at once struck with his remarkable 
merit, offered him a post by the side of the 
present General McClelland, who at that time 
occupied the position of vice-president. He 
served the Illinois Central until the outbreak 
of the war, at the time occupying the position 
of treasurer. While in the employ of the 
Company a fortunate legacy raised him to a 
position of affluence. 

His bravery at the battle of Bull Run, 
where he had the command of a brigade, won 
the approval of all. Perhaps no higher com- 
pliment could be bestowed than his designation 
to command the great expedition to the South- 
ern coast, popularly named the “ Burnside 
Expedition,” which sailed about the middle of 
January. 

General Burnside is a very fine-looking 


man, and very winning in his address; he is — 


very popular, and calculated to make friends 
wherever his future may be cast.— Railway 
Guide. 


—. 


WHO ARE HAPPIEST? 


“ Wext, Mary, you have had a large experi- 
ence of life; you began early in the families 
of the poor, and by fidelity to your duties and 
an ambition to perform them well, you have 
passed upward, and for years have spent your 
whole time as monthly nurse in families of 


wealth, position, and refinement. Now, ac- 
cording to your observation, who are the 
happiest people ?” 

““ Mechanics’ families, ma’am, who are a 
little fore-handed.”’ 

The answer was given with such prompt- 
ness, and so unhesitatingly, that the mind of 
the worthy woman must have been made up 
on mature reflection, and with easy decision. 

The answer merits the profound attention 
of every intelligent parent, and is exceedingly 
suggestive. The dialogue took place under 
the circumstances narrated, and without as- 
sent or denial, strong reasons may be given 
for the correctness of the old woman’s reply. 
A lady said to us, just about twenty years 
ago, that her husband, then deceased, allowed 
her twenty thousand dollars a year to spend 
in Paris, while he pulled the political wires 
at Washington as a senator. “But [ was not 
happy, because politics was an idol before me. 
I never could be induced to marry a public 
man again.” 

The returns of the registrar-general of 
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France show that the middle classes live an 
average of eleven years longer than day- 
laborers and the poor. 

Our own observation tells us that the sons 
and dauguters of the wealthiest seldom leave 
heirs to reach maturity, unless those heirs, by 
reverses, had to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, and shove the plane or wield the axe 
or speed the plow. Mechanics usually begin 
life poor, and when both husband and wife 
have a good share of common sense, they soon 
unite in their aims, ambitions, industries, and 
economies, with the result of a gradual incre- 
ment of their substance. They live in a 
plain, unostentatious, and inexpensive way. 
The high are so high above them, that they 
are saved the expense of aping them in style 
of living, and saved, too, the eating anxieties 
and cutting mortifications of that most unwise 
and most unfortunate class of persons who 
make their whole existence an extended torture 
in the weary effort to climb into a sphere in 
which they have never moved—the frequent, 
frequent cause of the sad wreck of family 
happiness. 

The class above noticed, instead of wasting 
their attention and their energies in this 
direction, expend them on the furtherance of 
their fortune, in the improvement of their 
pecuniary condition, by curbing immoderate 
desires. They are not disturbed by any envy 
toward neighbors who seem to be getting along 
faster than they are ; they derive a quiet happi- 
ness in knowing that all they have is paid for; 
that they have gone nobody’s security. Now 
and then, when they see something which 
would greatly add to their substantial comfort, 
or would save labor, or protect furniture or 
clothing, and they have not the means of pay- 
ing for it, there is a sweetness to them in 
saving and even in practicing self-denials, 
until the money is not only earned but in 
hand, ready to purchase on “the best terms 
for cash.” And the very fact that they. have 
gotten it for less than those who did not pay 
in hand, giyes additional satisfaction ; for the 
difference in price is that much money got 
without having to work for it. They bring 
the article home, and talk about its price, and 
look at it, and turn it over and over again, 
and appropriate it to its uses with a quiet en- 
joyment which of itself is worth money: and 
that is the last of it; while the neighbor who 
bought on credit, begins, after a short time, to 
count the days when it is to be paid for, and 
as the period comes nearer, the uneasiness 
becomes greater, and with it, actual dis- 
quietude. Later on, bills receivable are not 
met as was expected, then come irritation and 
anxiety. The children see it; the wife sees 
it; all know the cause, and peace and happi- 
ness and quiet do not dwell in that household ; 
and long before the purchased article is paid for, 
the pleasure of possession or display has been 
eaten up, while more bitterness is in store. 
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The “ fore-handed mechanic,” who has the 
decision to resist the purchase of any coveted 
article until he has the money to pay for it, 
finds no trouble, when business reverses come 
upon a community, in deciding to take in sail 
while the storm is yet in the distance. He 
begins to economize, and has got used to it 
before his neighbors have been able to bring 
their minds to a decision that it must be done ; 
for few people like to come down, and rather 
protract the struggle to keep up appearances, 
in the hope that the times will get better, and 
they need not make any change. But, oh ! 
how wearily the days pass away when one is 
waiting for the hard&times to go by, when the 
meanwhile is spent in painful make-shifts, 
subterfuges, temporary expedients, and heart- 
aching sacrifices ! 

Incomputable are the drawn-out agonies of 
merchants and bankers and brokers, of clerks, 
and all salaried persons, in hard times, or even 
in momentary shocks, which may occur in 
any week of any year. During these, all 
domestic happiness, peace, and comfort must 
be eaten out, and they live a year’s suffering 
in a week. Not so with the “ fore-handed 
mechanic.” He bows before the storm of 
crises with the facility of the reed, and while 
the angry elements rage above, lies in quiet 
composure, with the sweet consciousness of 
perfect safety. There is another element of 
happiness in our “fore-handed mechanic :” 
while he and his wife worked into each other’s 
hands, they grew to love each other more in 
their mutual efforts for bettering their condi- 
tion. It was a happiness to them to help one 
another, to save labor and trouble to each 
other, and their children gradually grew up 
imbibing the same spirit and temper and feel- 
ings ; nothing was a trouble to them which in 
the least saved trouble or money to father and 
mother ; on the contrary, it was a pride and a 
pleasure and an ambition to save, to help, and 
to practice self-denial, in the hope of an easier 
future, which to all was becoming more ap- 
parent every day. Hence the happiness ! 

We see a man every Sunday who said to 
his newly-married daughter last year: “ My 
child, go and get you a house for fifteen 
thousand dollars, and I will furnish it for 
you.” After traversing the city for a month, 
she said: “‘ Father, | can’t find any house that 
will make us comfortable for less than twenty 
thousand ; can’t you get it for us?” 

He gave her the title-deed ; ordered Sloan 
to put down the carpets, and Meeks to supply 
the furniture; Haughwout made the china, 
Tiffany the silver, Mercier the upholstery, 
and Berrian the etceteras of kitchen, pantry, 
laundry, ete. In short, everythimg was pro- 
cured to her hand, without even the trouble 
of choosing. 

But think you, reader, that this young 
woman, at the moment of her taking pos- 
session of it all, and in any month later, ex- 





Perienced as sweet a satisfaction as does any 
wife who has helped her husband to earn the 
money to purchase their first Brussels carpet 
for their “best room?” Nota bit of it! To 
get a thing as a gift is pleasant, is gratifying: 
but to obtain it by mutual individual effort, 
especially if it has cost some self-denial, is a 
sweet delight, to which the pampered child of 
fortune must be forever a stranger. The 
editor will feel rewarded for writing this, if it 
shall persuade one subscriber to determine to 
give each son a good trade; and that each 
daughter shall feel it her duty to wait upon 
her mother, to learn to keep house economi- 
cally, to prepare a sumptuous meal, to spread 
an appetizing table, to cut and make her own 
garments, and thus be worthy of a good 
husband, and be able to help him.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


me 
WORDS AND IDEAS. 
BY G. L. DOUTHIT. 


I nave been trying to ascertain the cause of 
this painful, strained, and sometimes laughable 
effort to talk learnedly by using high-sounding 
words to express small ideas. It is said the 
ancient Spartans never considered themselves 
men until they could whip their mother. 
Young America never thinks himself a scholar 
until he can confound his parents with prodi- 
gious words. A mother says to her son: 
“ John, if you don’t stop spitting tobacco-juice 
on the floor I will whip you!” The son re- 
plies: ‘* Mother, why don’t you talk properly ? 
why did not you say, My son, if you do not 
cease ejecting the saliva of the Virginia weed 
upon the promenade, I will administer unto you 
a severe castigation ?” 

A wise divine has said: “ Fine clothes do 


him amazingly after he is made.” Words can 


t make ideas, but when nicely chosen and | 
waaay F . | capacity, is demanding what Patrick did—an 


well fitted they give them a good appearance 
and increase their effect. But as we mistake 
clothes for men—feathers for birds—so bom- 
bastic phrases and high-flown language are of- 
ten mistaken for scholarship. If a quack 
should say saccharine substance instead of 
sugar, or aqua pura instead of pure water, 
there are many who would say, ‘‘ That is a 
learned doctor—hear what wise words he 
uses!”? Such learning is show without sub- 
stance, “ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 
This is encouraged by a very grave error in 


flatulency ; when the food is not properly con- 
verted into elements of nutrition, there accu- 
mulates in and passes from the stomach a 
quantity of gas. So when the intellect is filled 
with indigestible matter, it gives off gas, words 





* Extract from Lecture delivered at Shelby Co. (Ill.) 
Teachers’ Association. 











without ideas—blank cartridges. The boy just 
mentioned was a victim of mental dyspepsia. 

The error in teaching is this: tasking the 
memory with a mass of indigestible stuff, words, 
names, and rules not understood—and permitting 
pupils to study sciences beyond their age and 
capacity. It is possible to pronounce words 
correctly and read fluently, and even recite 
(by tongue, not “by heart” or by head even) 
whole pages satisfactorily (to the teacher 
who reads the questions of the book), without 
grasping a single idea. It is quite common 
for pupils to commit every rule in grammar to 
memory without being able to parse a single 
sentence. Boys spout forth whole pages of 
Clay and Webster who have a kind of feeling 
that they are declaiming something weighty, 
but really know but little more about it than 
the parrot that repeats, “‘ Pretty Poll!” This, 
instead of making the mind a reservoir of ideas 
—a fountain of thought—converts it into a 
funnel for others’ thought to pass through ; how- 
ever, this is better than nothing, because even 
a funnel will smell of the wine that has passed 
through it. 

Ambitious parents wish to make their chil- 
dren men and women, in scientific attainments, 
before they cease to be boys and girls. Not 
only must the mind be stuffed with indigestible 
material (metaphorically speaking), but if too 
small it must be stretched. Instead of permit- 
ting the teacher to teach the young idea how 
to shoot, he is expected to teach it when to 
shoot, and to make it shoot even before there is 
an idea to shoot. An Irishman once took a 
board to an artist’s studio and asked that his 
little boy’s portrait be painted on it, full length, 
life size. The artist took the board, looked at 
it, and told the father it was too small for such 
a size picture, being barely large enough for 
the bust of the boy. ‘ But,’’ says Patrick, “faith, 


not make a man, but they help the looks of | and can’t you paint his legs hanging off the 
? 


board?’ Now for parents to demand that a 
child be made efficient in sciences beyond its 


utter impossibility. 

Children trained by this practice of stuffing 
and stretching, when arrived at years of matu- 
rity often manifest but little interest in reading, 
because habituated to reading and reciting 
without comprehending and appreciating. I 
have in mind persons who were celebrated at 
school for good recitations, because apt at com- 
mitting to memory words, rules, and names, 
and who were considered accomplished in the 
common branches ef an English education, who 


teaching. An overloaded stomach produces | can not now solve the most common problem in 


practical business without referring to the 
book and rule, and who do not show enough 
interest in reading to subscribe for a weekly 
newspaper. 

This error in teaching is encouraged by er- 
roneous views of mental science and what a 
German philosopher terms the “ Laws of Ex- 
ercise.’” In attempting to cultivate the 
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powers of the understanding by simply memo- 
rizing words, we proceed upon the theory that one 


mental faculty may be increased by exercising | 


another ; when, in fact, each faculty to grow, 


would attempt to increase the muscular power 
of his left arm by holding it in a sling and ex- 
ercising only his right arm ; neither would he 
attempt to render the sense of smell more acute 
by exercising only the sense of touch. Yet 
teachers commit this blunder. They essay to 
develop that power of the intellect which rec- 
ognizes the thing itself by calling into action 
or exercising only that power which recognizes 
the name of the thing; thus mistaking a know]- 
edge of words or names for a knowledge of 
things. It is possible to know a dozen or more 
names for any one person, place, principle, or 


thing, without knowing any of the properties | 


or peculiarities of that person, place, principle, 
or thing. An English writer tells us of a 
monk in a European convent who had studied 
the dead languages and knew the name of a 
horse in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and yet 


was unable to tell whether the horse ate meat | 


or grass. We may study anatomy and be able 
to call the names of the 208 bones of the hu- 
man body and yet be entirely ignorant of the 
shape and size of each of these bones. In this, 
it will be observed, we call into action our 
faculty of language alone, while that faculty 
which recognizes the shape of an object, and 
that which recognizes the size of an objéct, re- 
main inactive. Thus we may worm through 
‘ a whole circle of sciences exercising only a few 


|, faculties while a greater number remain com- 
paratively dormant, and therefore undevelop- | 


} ed. And thus it is we substitute profuse ver- 
| biage for practical knowledge—confound words 
with ideas—mistake the name of an object for 
the object itself—and stuff one mental faculty 
while we starve a dozen. 


———. 


A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 2. 


Tuts shelf is headed by Cinques, an African 
prince, the leader of forty-two slaves, who 
rebelled on board the schooner Amistad, about 
1837, while on their passage from one part of 
the Spanish West Indies to another. They 
had recently been captured in their native 
country, and Cinques, being a superior man, 
led the revolt on shipboard, threw some of the 
officers of the vessel overboard, and compelled 
a portion of the crew to sail as he directed, 
hoping to find their way back to Africa; but 
while the chief slept, they sailed toward the 
United States, and were finally fallen in with 
by Lieutenant Gedney, on board a United 
States war vessel, and taken into New Haven. 
John Quincy Adams, in defense of the Amis- 
tad captives in 184], made his last speech 
before the United States Supreme Court. We 
had the pleasure of hearing that great argu- 








ment, which occupied nine hours in the deliv- 
ery—four hours one day, and five on another. 


Cinques has a most remarkable head, rising, 
| as it does, enormously high, being long from 
must be exercised for itself alone. No sane man | 


the ear forward, indicating great intellectual 


CINQUES, FROM THE CAST. 


power, as well as ambition, firmness, and good 
moral qualities. It is said that he was about 
six and a half feet in height, and one of the 
finest specimens of a man, as to form and pro- 
portion, that could be found; and while he 
was in New Haven, a prisoner, awaiting trial 
with his comrades, he often was allowed to 
take an airing on College Green, where it is 


| said that he would, without running, throw 


three somersets in instant succession. This, 
it seems, was a native sport of his. No 
phrenologist can look at this head without 
recognizing in it very superior mental power 


| power, indeed, much above the general 


average of the Anglo-Saxon race. True, he 
was a king’s son, and had descended from men 
of prowess and skill ; and though a barbarian, 
he had talent which, if properly cultivated, 
would have placed him in an elevated rank 
among men. 

By the side of this prince of Africans is 
Daniel Webster, one of the great among the 
Anglo-Saxon race, with his massive brow and 
splendid reflective intellect, a man who, had 
he possessed as much courage and moral inde- 
pendence as he did of intellect, would have 
been, perhaps, the greatest man known to his 
age. 

Next we have Lacenaire, a murderer, 
with an excitable temperament, excessive 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, great 
Firmness and Self-Esteem, and relatively but 
little moral and religious sentiment. 

C. Edwards Lester is the next. He has a 
twenty-three-inch brain, and a very ardent 
and healthy temperament. He is a vigorous 
and elegant writer, and an author who is 
pretty widely known. 
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The next is Edward H. Dixon, M.D., editor 
of the Scalpel, with his very bold and promi- 
nent features, lean visage, wiry temperament, 
and positive nature. We know of no writer 
in this country who wields so trenchant a 
pen; he slashes into the profession of which 
he is a member with unmerciful strokes, and 
has said the boldest things we ever saw in the 
English language. If he pounces upon a vice 
or folly, wo to those who stand in his path! 


‘ His suecess surely does not depend upon his 


suaviter in modo. In his profession he is tal- 
ented, as well as with the pen. 

Next to him is a cast of the Rev. J.R. 
McDowell, founder of the Female Moral Re. 
form Society, and editor of the Advocate of 
Moral Reform. Thirty years ago he was 
probably as much talked of as any man in 
New York, as he was the first who dared to 
give statistics and state facts and arguments 
relative to prostitution in New York and other 
great cities. His work is still going forward, 
and the paper he founded is still published, 
though he has been twenty years in his grave. 
His widow, while living, until very aged, oc- 
casionally came in to view the bust of her 
deceased husband, which was taken while he 
was comparatively a young man. 

Here is a cast of Silas Wright, once Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, and for many 
years a model United States senator. We 
have often admired his conduct in the United 
States Senate; for while he was one of the 
calmest, most earnest, and searching of debat- 
ers, he had so much urbanity and social kind- 
liness, so much courtesy to an opponent and 
such a magnanimous spirit, that he would 
riddle an adversary, and do it with so much 
grace as to make the man feel complimented. 
He would rise, for example, and regret that 
he felt constrained to regard the subject before 
the Senate in a different light from his honor- 
able friend, the senator from Kentucky; and 
in the same strain he would proceed and 
pick the great Kentuckian’s argument to frag- 
ments. Doctor Dixon and Silas Wright we re- 
gard as antipodal contrasts. 

Next we have Prof. S. F. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, with his attenuated 
features, his sharp and intelligent countenance. 
His head indicates patient perseverance, kind- 
ness, practical talent, and a large development 
of Constructiveness and Ideality, which have 
much to do with invention. It is now about 
twenty years since his first line of telegraph 
was established, since which, how wide has it 
been extended! The inventor’s name flashes 
around the globe ! 

Here is a Fiat Head Indian, with its stupid 
face and depressed forehead. We are often 
asked if compressing the forehead, as do these 
tribes, tends to injure the intellect; and we 
are sometimes inclined to answer that no tribe 
having much intellect to be injured would 
establish or continue such practice. Doubt- 
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less, though it displaces the brain and makes 
the head misshapen, it also induces dullness 
and stupidity of intellect. 

The next in the line is Aaron Burr, a man 
of genius and talent, who prostituted his abil- 
ities to base passion ; he is an eminent instance 
of intellectual ability, unsurpassed shrewdness, 
and executive force joined to polished man- 
ners and weakness of moral sentiment. Every 
organ of his head is a signal proof of Phren- 
ology. 

Here we have the jaws of a shark, the 
pirate of the seas, the very Ishmael of fishes, 
and here, too, is the end of this shelf. 


0 ++ 
THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF ENOWL- 
BDGE—No. 3. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE NOSE. 


Tue Organ of Smell we are apt to regard 
more as an ornamental than a useful ap- 
pendage to our faces. So useless, indeed, do 
a large portion of mankind esteem it to be, 
that they have converted it into a snuff-box ; 
it was given us, however, for a different pur- 
pose. It is a‘much simpler construction in all 
respects than the eye or the ear; and as it 
stands closely related to the necessities of ani- 
mal life, it is more largely developed in the 
lower creatures, such as the dog, who hunt 
their prey by the scent, than it is in ourselves. 
But we are largely endowed with an organ of 
smell also; and besides its practical impor- 
tance as a minister of the body, it has a close 
relation to our emotional nature, and therefore 
an esthetical aspect which will be noticed in 
the sequel. Its construction may be explained 
ina word. A glance at the cleft head of a 
dog or a sheep will show that the nostril opens 
into a large arched cavity, with many curled 
partitions partially dividing it into additional 
spaces. The walls and arch of this cavity 
are constructed of bone, and lined with a soft, 
moist, velvety membrane, resembling that 
inside the mouth. Over this membrane spread 
& multitude of small threads or nerves re- 
sembling the twigs of a branch; there are 
many such branches within the nostril, and 
they join together so as to form larger branches, 
which may be compared to the boughs of a 
tree. These finally terminate in a number of 
stems, or trunks, several for each nostril, 
which pass upwards through apertures pro- 
vided for them in the roof of the arched 
cavity, and terminate in the brain. 

We have thus, as it were, a leafless nerve- 
tree whose roots are in the brain, and whose 
boughs, branches, and twigs spread over the 
lining membrane of the nostril. This nerve 
is termed the Olfactory ; when we wish to 
smell anything—for example, a flower—we 
close our lips and draw in our breath, and the 
air which is thus made to enter the nose 





carries with it the odorous matter, and brings 
it in contact with the ramifications of the 
nerve of smell. Every inspiration of air, 
whether the mouth is closed or not, causes 
any odorous substance present in that air to 
touch the expanded filaments of the nerve. 
In virtue of this contact or touching of the 
nerve and the volatile scent, the mind becomes 
conscious of odor, though how it does so we 
know as little as how the mind sees or hears ; 
we are quite certain, however, that if the 
olfactory nerve be destroyed, the sense of 
smell is lost, and that the nerve is largest in 
those quadrupeds and birds whose sense of 
smell is most acute. 

Besides its endowment by the olfactory 
nerve, or nerve proper of smell, the nostril, 
especially at its lower part, is covered by 
branches of another nerve (known to anat- 
omists as the fifth), of the same nature as 
those which are found endowing every part of 
the body with the susceptibility of heat, cold, 
smoothness, roughness, pleasure, and pain. 
It is on this nerve that pungent vapors, such 
as those of smelling-salts, strong vinegar, 
mustard, and the like, make the sharp im- 
pression which all are familiar with. In 
ordinary language, this impression is not dis- 
tinguished from that of the odor of the body 
oceasioning it. The volatile compounds of 
ammonia or hartshorn, for example, which 
are styled par excellence “‘ Smelling-Salts,” are 
serviceable in dispelling drowsiness or faint- 
ness, not by the impression of their vapor on 
the proper nerve of smell, but on the other, 
or fifth nerve, which is spread over the lower 
internal part of the nostril. Hartshorn and 
similar bodies, if drawn into the nose in very 
small quantity, or highly diluted with air, are 
simply smelled ; if similarly inspired in large 
quantity, their odor is overpowered by their 
irritating pungency; in moderate quantity, 
both odor and pungency are perceived. In 
what follows, I shall not attempt to dis- 
tinguish between these influences, but be 
satisfied with the popular reference of the 
twofold sensation, excited in the nostril by 
pungent odorous bodies, to the one category of 
smell. 


So far as the lower animals are concerned, 
the uses of the organ of smell are manifest. 
It guides them in the selection of food and 
drink; enables them to distinguish what is 
noxious from what is wholesome; by its grati- 
fication renders food more welcome ; and, in 
many cases, assists them in tracing out their 
companions where the eye and the ear would 
be of no avail. 

So far, again, as the nostril is a utilitarian 
organ to man, its services may be described in 
a few words. I have not seen it anywhere 
laid ‘down as a general rule, but I believe it 
might be affirmed, that we are intended to be 
impressed only sparingly and transiently by 
odors. There is a provision for this in the 


| 





fact that all odors are vapors, or gases, or 
otherwise volatile substances, so that they 
but touch the inside of the nostril and then 
pass away. 

In conformity with this fleeting character 
of odorous bodies, it is a law in reference to 
ourselves—to which, so far as I know, there 
is no exception—that there is not any sub- 
stance having a powerful smell of which it is 
safe to take much internally. The most 
familiar poisonous vegetables, such as the 
poppy, hemlock, henbane, monk’s-hood, and 
the plants containing prussic acid, have all 
a strong and peculiar smell. Nitric, muriatic, 
acetic, and other corrosive acids, have char- 
acteristic potent odors, and are all poisons. 
Even bodies with agreeable odors, like oil of 
roses, or cinnamon, or lavender, are whole- 
some only in very small quantities; and 
where the odor is repulsive, only in the 
smallest quantities. Without accordingly en- 
larging on a topic which might be unwelcome 
to many, it may be sufficient to say here, 
that so far as health is concerned, the nostril 
should be but sparingly gratified with pleasing 
odors, or distressed by ungrateful ones. No 
greater mistake can be made in sick-rooms 
than dealing largely in aromatic vinegar, 
eau de Cologne, lavender water, and other 
perfumes. This hiding of one odor by another 
is like trying to put away the taste of bitter 
aloes by that of Epsom salts. Physical com- 
fort is best secured by rarely permitting an 
infraction of the rule, that the condition of 
health is no odor at all. 

Turning from this lowest and least attract- 
ive aspect of the sense of smell to one which 
acquires a higher importance from the moral 
considerations which in some respects it in- 
volves, it is of interest to notice how much 
longer we tolerate a forbidding odor than we 
continue to relish a grateful one. 

Perfumes quickly pall upon us, and we 
loathe the concentrated essences of even the 
sweetest flowers. But in their daily callings 
men submit without a murmur to the most 
repulsive effluvia, and work even cheerfully 
amid noisome gases. In the one case we 
seek pleasure and are disappointed because 
the nerves of smell, dulled by the first im- 
pression upon them, can not with equal sen- 
sitiveness respond to a second ; in the other, 
for the same reason, we can suffer without 
discomfort the diminished sharpness of the 
irritation, whose sharpest provocations are 
its first. There is thus a physical reason 
why we should tire of a smell once pleasant, 
and grow indifferent to a smell once unwel- 
come. There is moral reason also; for in 
the one case we think of pleasure, and in the 
other of duty. The palled perfume tells us, 
that but little of our lives may be spent in 
merely pleasing our senses; the tolerated 
infection bids us sit by the sick man’s side, 
and set the preciousness of his life over 
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against a little discomfort to ourselves ; and 
so it is that while the listless voluptuary 
flings away the rose which has become scent- 
less to him, the metal worker labors heartily 


among the vapors from his crucibles and | 


refining vessels; and the bleacher inhales 
without a murmur the fumes of his chlorine; 
while, most tried of all, the busy anatomist 
asks no one for pity, but forgets the noisome 
odors about him, in delight at the exquisite 
structures which he is tracing ; and the heroic 
physician thinks only of the lives he can 
save. 


Apart altogether from the question of de- | 
light or the opposite in the exercise of smell, 
the extent to which the nostril may be edu- | 
cated far exceeds what most imagine can be | 
realized in connection with this despised | 
sense. A fox-hound, a pointer, or a terrier, | 
| High Priest was forbidden to enter the Holiest 


as all acknowledge, may be trained to a more 


quick or precise scent; but to speak of edu- | 
cating our own noses provokes only a smile. | 


In keeping with this, our nomenclature of 


odors is exceedingly restricted ; and whether | 
good, bad, or indifferent, we soon exhaust in | 
every language our means of distinguishing | 
them. Yet the chemist, who has, like the | 
blood-hound, to trace out the poisoner, like | 
the blood-hound often hunts him down by the | 


smell; and it is not only poisons that he dis- 
tinguishes by their varying odors, but a mul- 


titude of substances whose other characters | 


do not enable him to identify them. There 
are probably as many odors as there are colors 


or sounds, and the compass of one nostril in | 
refe ence to the first iikely differs as widely | 


from that of another, as the compass of the 


eye or the ear does in reference to the two | 
last. The wine-merchant, the distiller of | 


perfumes, the manufacturer of drugs, the 
grower of scented plants, the tobacco dealer, 
and many others, have by long training edu- 


cated themselves to distinguish differences of | 


odor which escape an uneducated and un- 
practiced nostril, however acute by natural 
endowment. Let those who doubt this visit 
a scientific chemist’s laboratory, and examine 


structed, in which each organ-pipe, sounding 
a different note, should be represented by a 
phial exhaling when opened a different odor. 

I will now, but very briefly, refer to the 
esthetics of odor. In thinking over this 
matter, two points have especially struck me ; 
—the one, the much greater importance at- 
tached to the use of perfumes by the ancient 
than the modern civilized nations ; the second, 
the much greater use made of perfumes by 
Oriental and Southern peoples, than by those 
of the North and the West. The two things, 
although I have separated them, to a great 
extent flow from certain common sources. 

I need not enter into detailed proof that the 
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Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Hebrews, and in 
word all the ancient nations who had attained 
to civilization, were addicted to the use of 
perfumes to an extent to which no European 
people at the present day affords any parallel. 
And let it be observed that it was not merely 
as contributing to the luxury of the body that 
perfumes were so prized. They were used at 
every sacred ceremonial; lavishly expended 
at the public religious services; and largely 
employed at the solemn rites which were cele- 


| brated at the burial of the dead. 


Take the Hebrews as the nation most 
familiar to all of us, and observe how great 
was the importance attached by them to the 
sacred employment of fragrant esubstances. 
The altar of incense stood in a most con- 
spicuous part of the Temple, and sweet in- 
cense was burned upon it every day. The 


of All unless bearing in his hand the censer, 
from which clouds of perfumed smoke rose 
before the mercy seat. A portion of frank- 
incense, consisting of a mixture of many 
sweet-smelling substances, was added to the 


sacrifices; and a richly perfumed oil was | 


employed to anoint the altars and other 


equipments of the Temple, and the priests | 
themselves, as a mark of their appointment to | 


the service of God. 
Let it not be forgotten, that a similar use of 


incense, and of perfumes, was practiced all | 


over the ancient civilized world, doubtless in 
obedience to a command of Divine origin, 
handed down by the fathers of the great 


nations of antiquity, and variously obscured | 
in the course of its transmission. The He- | 


brews alone were favored with a re-issue of 
this Divine command, and attached a distinct 


| symbolical meaning to the use of perfumes, 


which, when used in oils or ointments, they 
regarded as the marks of sanctification or 
dedication to God’s service; and when em- 


| ployed in the cloud of incense rising through 
the air, as emblematical of the prayers and | 
| thanksgivings of devout worshipers ascend- | 
| ing to the throne of God, and with which he | 
his specimens one by one, and they will easily | 
satisfy themselves that a fac-simile of the | 
largest church organ might be readily con- | 


was well pleased. The ancient heathen 
peoples entertained similar though less pre- 
cise and worthy conceptions. of the use of 


odors in religious service. Take, for example, 
the Egyptians, to whom I refer because [ | 


know their habits best. In the scenes on the 
tombs, we see continually represented a kneel- 
ing worshiper, holding a long-handled censer 
filled with incense, under the nostrils of the 
god he seeks to propitiate; and on other 
occasions, he lifts up toward him a fragrant 


flower. I need not particularize such cases, | 


however, for it does not admit of question that 


centuries before the existence of the Hebrew | 


people, the offering of odorous vapor formed 
a sanctioned part of religious service. It is 
probably coeval with sacrifice, the most an- 
cient of sincere religious rites, and as old, at 
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least, as the days of Cain and Abel. The 
smoke, indeed, of every burnt sacrifice was an 
offering of incense ; and to go no further back, 
let me recall that very ancient event in the 
human history of the world—the erection by 
Noah, when he left the ark, of an altar on 
which he offered burnt offerings. It is added 
(Genesis viti. 21), ‘“‘ The Lord smelled a sweet 


savor.” To the children of Noah, the parents” 


of the ancient nations, the use in religious 
worship of odorous vapor must thus have 
been quite familiar; and we need not wonder 
that we find it prevailing among all their 
descendants. 

No symbolical religious service, however, 
has prevailed for any length of time among 
a people, unless it consorted with their tastes 
and habits. A Divine system of symbolism, 
we may be certain, would meet at many 
points the tastes of those to whom it was 
given; and a human system of symbolism 
would arise out of them. I refer, therefore, 
to the sanctity attached to perfumes in ancient 
times, as in itself a proof that they had a 
value in the eyes of the world’s gray fathers 
and their elder sons, such as they have not 
with us. One other proof of this only need 
be referred to. The same estimate of their 
value which led to the offering of perfumes to 


| the gods, led to their offering to the most 


prized objects of human affection during their 
lives, and to their plentiful bestowment on 
their bodies after death. Al! will remember 


| the striking scene in our Saviour’s life, where 


the alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
whose costliness depended chiefly on the per- 
fumes in it, was poured upon his head, as he 
sat at meat, and to the myrrh and aloes, the 
spices and ointments which were employed at 
the entombment of his body. And although 
a special affection was shown in the extent to 
which sweet-smelling substances were em- 
ployed on both oceasions, yet so entirely was 
their use in keeping with the customs of the 
people, that the Saviour gently reproached 
Simon for not anointing his head with oil, 
but leaving that act of Oriental hospitality to 
her of whom to the end of time it is to be a 
memorial; and St. John, in referring to the 
body of Jesus being wound in linen clothes 
with the spices, adds, ‘as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury.” 

Of all this lavish use of perfumes there 
remain among us but two seanty relies: the 
one the anointing of our kings and queens at 
their coronation ; the other, the censer of in- 
cense which appears in the Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches. But I am not aware 
that it is held essential to the anointing 
coronation-oil that it be perfumed : T suppose, 
indeed, that it is not, for we have it on record 
that Queen Elizabeth complained of the “ evil 


| smell” of the oil with which she was anoint- 


ed; whereas it was essential to the saered- 


| ness of that used by the Hebrews that it should 
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be full of fragrance ; and, so far as I know, 
the employment of incense in modern churches 
js on a Very small scale, and asa secondary 
and accessory part of the service. 

It is difficult for us to realize the immense 
difference between ancient and modern feeling 
and practice in reference to this; but we may 
e imagine the emotions with which a Hebrew 
of the days of Aaron, or Solomon, or Herod, 
would worship in one of our Protestant 
churches. It would startle him to find that 
the ear had become the most religious of the 
senses ; that the eye was scarcely appealed to 
except to guide the ear; and that the nostril 
was not invited to take any part whatever in 
the service. He would be inclined to apply 
to the worshipers the words which one of his 
great poets applies to the gods of the heathen 
— Noses have they, but they smell not;” 
till, looking round, he chanced to observe that 
though the priest bore no censer, many of the 
female worshipers carried in their hands 
certain misshapen erystal vessels, which from 
time to time they offered to their nostrils, with 
the effect of rousing them to an animation 
such as the most eloquent passages of the 
preacher often failed to provoke. Yes, that 
is the only religious use the moderns make of 
perfumes! and I leave you to picture to your- 
selves the contrast between the Hebrew altar 
of incense sending its rolling clouds of fragrant 
smoke to heaven, and a modern church smell- 
ing-bottle or snuff-box passed from hand to 
hand along a row of sleepy worshipers in a 
drowsy summer afternoon. 

This singular difference in the valuation of 
odors by the ancient and modern world, is 
closely paralleled by the similar difference in 
their valuation by the Eastern and Western 
nations already referred to; and I take the 
two things together in seeking for the causes 
of the double difference. 

I will refer to but two causes: unlikeness 
in race, and unlikeness in climate. The 
ruling nations of old were of a different stock 
from us, and inhabited a different region. The 
great seats of empire were all to the east and 
south of the present localities, and their sub- 
jects were men of quicker blood and keener 
physical perceptions than we, as they are to 
this day. 

1. One cause accordingly of the difference 
under notice, was the possession by the per- 
fume-loving races of mankind of a more sen- 
sitive nostril than is the common prerogative 
of races indifferent to odors, 

2. A second cause of this difference is the 
much more bountiful production by nature in 
warm than in cold climates of fragrant flowers, 
fruits, gums, oils, spices, and the like, which 
tempt, gratify, and educate the sense of smell. 

3. A third is the much more rapid and ex- 
tensive evolution of volatile odorous sub- 
stances in the hot than in the cold regions of 
the globe; and, 














4. The last which I shall name is the in- 
fluence of a burning sun on the body, making 
bathing and subsequent perfumed anointing of 
the skin, which appear to us luxuries at one 
season and useless or unwelcome superfluities 
at another, rank among the necessaries of life. 

If you wish the extremest contrasts in this 
respect, take the Syrian, or Egyptian, or 
Italian, with his fountains of rose-water, his 
courts fragrant with jasmine’ and orange- 
flowers, his scented tobacco, his aromatic 
coffee, and anointing oil saturated with sweet- 
smelling essences, and compare him with the 
Esquimaux, or the Kamschatkan, or the 
Samoyed, who cover up their nostrils from the 
bitter wind ; who live in a region where there 
are no Sowers unless for the briefest season ; 
and where, if there were, their sweetness 
would be wasted upon an atmosphere so chill 
that it freezes every vapor, and therefore 
every odor, and under which the undecaying 
mammoth remains fresh as on the day of its 
death a thousand years ago, when it was en- 
tombed in a glacier, since become an iceberg, 
as antediluvian flies have been buried in 
sepulchers of amber. 


To these Northerns their noses are more 
objects of concern lest they be frostbitten than 
avenues of pleasure; and we more resemble 
them than we do the Southern nations in our 
endowment of smell. Add to this, that in 
these later days, when one half of the com- 
munity are steeped in such physical degrada- 
tion and wretchedness that they can not use 
their senses aright, and the other half have 
so over-cultivated their intellects that their 
senses have ceased to serve them aright, it 
was natural that the sense of smell with 
which we are not highly endowed, and which 
we can not very easily gratify, should become 
to us an object of less concern than any of 
the other senses. We appear partly to despise 
our noses, insulting them with snuff; partly 
to be ashamed of them, no man confessing to 
the use of perfumes, however fond of them, or 
liking to be caught begging a sprinkling of 
lavender-water from a lady’s bottle. 

This, however, is a small matter, not, per- 
haps, calling for special consideration. But 
there is a power on the part of odors, agree- 
able or disagreeable, to excite in us feelings of 
pain and of pleasure, like those which the 
chords and discords of music, and which cold 
and warm colors produce ; and this, like every 
other esthetical perception, demands cultiva- 
tion, and will repay it. 

If the ten thousand Greeks shouted for joy 
when they saw the sea, I am sure there was 
another burst of gladness when its fresh 
breath first filled their nostrils. The far- 
wafted scent of a bean-field, or the honey 
odor of a hill covered with heather, has in a 
moment brought before the home-sick sailor 
the rustic cottage from which he wishes he 





had never fled ; and all the memories of for- 

gotten childhood have been recalled in a 

moment to an aged man by the sweet smell 

of the trodden grass, which has brought up 

the vision of infant gambols threescore years 

before among the new-cut hay. And what a. 
depressing influence have hateful odors upon 

us, and how much do they deepen our dread 

of disease, our abhorrence of death, and horror 

of the grave ! 

Our greatest poet felt all this profoundly. 
Shakspeare, when he held the mirror up to 
nature, reflected faithfully every sense, and 
does not show her with noseless features like 
those of the great Egyptian Sphinx. How 
much would Hotspur’s picture of the popinjay 
lord— 

“ Neat, Swan ag | 
— oT ieaeles Sittin 
lose, if it wanted the complaint against the 
soldiers carrying off the dead— 
“ Untaught knaves, aon 
To bring a slovenly unbandsom 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. ad 

When we stand with Hamlet beside the 
grave prepared:for Ophelia, and moralize with 
him on what man’s strength and woman’s 
beauty must in each case come to, how 
natural we feel it to be, how inevitable, that 
sooner or later he should hold out the jester’s 
skull to Horatio and say— 

“Ham. or thou > Naame looked o’ this 

fashion i’ the earth ? 


Hor. en 90 
Ham. And smeltso? Pah!” 


In the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, 
how intensely are we made to realize the 
anguish of the guilty, conscience-stricken 
woman, when Lady Macbeth, gazing on her 
soft, white, delicate hands, which seem to her 
remorseful spirit defiled by the blood of Dun- 
OM exclaims— 
smell of the blood’ stil all tke’ perfumes of Atabie wil 
not sweeten this little hand! Oh! on! oh!” 

The impassioned Italian Juliet replies to 
her own question— 


“What's inaname? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smel/ as sweet ;” 


as if to her a rose were more remarkable for 
its sweet smell than for its rich color or its 
graceful form. And, in keeping with this 
comparison of her loved Romeo to a fragrant 
rose, how deeply does she draw upon the 
sense of smell, to darken her terrible picture 
of what may befall her when she awakes 
from her trance in the tomb. The passage 
must be read as a whole to appreciate the 
foree of these touches; but you will re- 
member how, when picturing to her vivid 
imagination what may betide if she awake 
before Romeo comes to her release, she 
asks— 


“Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no heaithsome air breathes in, 
And there lie strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 

Is it not like that I, 
So early waking—what with 
And shrieks like og ey torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals them, run mad ;— 
Oh! if I wake, shall tno not be distraught ?” 
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I will quote but two further illustrations 
| of the point under notice from the plays of 
| the same great poet. The one is that passage 
| in King Lear, beginning “ Aye, every inch a 
| king,” where Lear, after his passionate and 

madly exaggerated denunciation of female de- 

pravity, suddenly arrests the hateful current 

of his thoughts. by the boldly figurative 

demand, “Give me an ounce of civet, good 
| apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.” 
| The last is the most beautiful of all, and 
| occurs in the commencement of Twelfth 
| Night, in the familiar passage where the 
| Duke says of the music to‘which he has been 
listening— 

“ That strain again :—it had a dying fall; 

Oh, it came o’er my ear, like the sweet south 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving oder.” - 


In these lines we have the nostril and the 
ear linked together esthetically, as the re- 
spective entrance-gates of music and fra- 

| granee. 

The esthetical link, however, which con- 
nects sound and smell, is a double one. In 
the passage just quoted, Shakspeare associates 
the reception of sound by the ear with the re- 
ception of odor by the nostril, through the 
carrying agency of the wind. He has not 
forgotten, however, nor have others, to place 
side by side with the utterance of speech or 
| of music, the emission of fragrance. The 
| poets of all countries, I suppose, have de- 
| lighted to call the scent of a flower its breath ; 
| but a breath is a sound, and, unless at the 

limit of faintness, an audible respiratory mur- 

mur. Bacon felt this when, in his delightful 
| Essay “Of Gardens,” he told his readers that 
| “the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
| air—where it comes and goes like the warbling 
of music—than in the hand ;” comparing, as 
| it were, the free-gfowing flower, giving forth 

fragrance, to an uncaged bird like the nightin- 
| gale, singing under the open sky. 

In the same spirit, reversing the metaphor, 
poets have loved to speak of the healthful 
breath of beautiful women as perfuming the 
air; a comparison which includes, however, 
latently, a recognition of the sound, as well 
as of the aérial wave produced by respiration, 
and from which the transition, especially as 
associated with waking, vocal life, is almost 
immediate to the conception of the perfumed 
breath as fraught with words or with music. 
No single passage, perhaps, better illustrates 
the recognition of this relation of sound and 
smell in their emission, than a portion of 
the famous passage in Cymbeline, where 
Iachimo describes the sleeping Imogen, and 
declares, 


“ *Tis her breathing that 
Perfames the chamber thus.” 


But I will also quote Shakspeare’s XCIX. 
Sonnet, one of the most exquisite of them all : 
and I give it entire, because it so beautifully 
weaves together the eye, the nostril, and the 
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ear, each as it were like instruments in 
an orchestra, in turn playing the air, and then 
falling back into an accompaniment, so that 
now it is color which is most prominent before 
us, and then smell, and then sound, and there- 
after through color we return to sound and 
fragrance again : 
“The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
Iv not from my love’s breath? The Lay’ od sued 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dw 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of majoram had stolen = hair: 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ;¥ 
A third, nor red nor white, hed stolen of both, 
And to bis robbery had annex’d thy breath ; 
But for this theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to ceath. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or color it had stolen from thee.” 


In the hands of the Hebrew poets and other 
sacred writers, the association of sound and 
smell is carried up into identification. They 
go far beyond the boldest of Ethnic writers ; 
and however difficult it may be for us to 
sympathize fully with them, we may be sure 
that to an ancient Hebrew, in the days when 
symbols spoke to men’s imaginations as they 
do not now to ours, it seemed most natural to 
regard incense as prayer, and to feel, when 
the perfumed smoke was ascending from the 
altar, as if it were the voice of the high- 
priest, in silent eloquence making a new con- 
fession of the sins of the people, beseeching 
forgiveness for them, and offering their thanks- 
givings toGod. There was thus, too, it may 
be noticed in passing, an opportunity for social 
prayer offered to those who were at once 
blind and deaf, which our modern ifcenseless 
worship does not supply. é 


It seems unquestionable, moreover, that the 
Hebrews went beyond the simple identifica- 
tion of odor with sound. Some odors were 
equivalent to acceptable, prevailing prayers ; 
others represented unaccepted or unanswered 
petitions to God, and even, as should seem, 


curses and blasphemies. The first proposi- 


tion, at least, admits of ready proof. “ The 
Lord smelled a sweet savor,’? when he ac- 
cepted the burnt-offering of Noah. (Gen. viii. 
21.) When the people murmured, after the 
rebellion of Korah, Aaron hastened at Moses’ 
command to put “the pure incense of sweet 
spices” along with fire into his censer, and 
thus “‘ made atonement for the people.”” (Num- 
bers xvi. 47.) By King David the prayerful 
character of incense was so strongly realized, 
that he speaks as if it were a greater reality 
than the prayer which it symbolized. “Let 
my prayer,” says he, “ be set forth before thee 
as incense” (Ps. exli. 2); and when a prophet 
would refer to the distant time when all the 
Gentile nations should worship God, although 
incense-burning was to form no part of their 
religious rites, still it alone is referred to, as 
if it were a perfect but more graphic syno- 
nyme of prayer: “In every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
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offering: for my name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Mala- 
chi i. 11.) 

So also even when that stately system of 
rites and cerremonies, which were but the 
shadow of good things to come, had waxed 
old and was ready to vanish away, St. John 
still used figures taken from it to describe the, 
services of the sanctuary of heaven. 

Before the seven angels sounded their trum- 
pets, “another angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was 
given unto him much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar which was before the throne. 
And the smoke of the incense with the prayers 
of the saints ascended up before God out of 
the angel’s hand.” (Rev. viii. 3, 4.) Here 
we reach the highest generality, universal 
homage to God—the prayers of “all” saints, 
rising with the smoke of “much” incense; 
the visible vapor, the audible sound, the 
invisible, inaudible fragrance inseparably 
mingled, and as it were appealing together 
to the mercy of the omniscient Father of all. 

The converse proposition—to the extent, at 
least, that unfragrant incense was equivalent, 
in the estimation of the Hebrews, to unprofit- 
able, unlawful, or unacceptable prayer—can 
also be established. They were warned by 
God that if they walked contrary to his way; 
“T will not smell the savor of your sweet 
odors” (Lev. xxvi. 31); and when they did 
disobey, “I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies” (Amos v.21); and again, “In- 
cense is an abomination unto me.” (Isaiah i. 
13.) 


In these passages, the reference unquestion- 
ably is rather to unsmelled or odorless incense, 
than to incense exhaling a noisome odor. 
Still it can searcely be doubted that where by 
Divine command the most scrupulous care 
was exercised in selecting and compounding 
the sweetest spices for the altar-incense, and 
where the acceptance of sacrifice and the 


gracious answer to prayer were denoted by | 


God’s smelling a “sweet” savor, an odor of 
the opposite kind, if rising from the censer or 
altar of burnt offering, must have been asso- 
ciated, still more strongly than the mere 
absence of odor, with a mocking or dis- 
honored prayer. I imagine that if, by acei- 
dent or profane design, some mal-odorous 
body had been mixed with the incense, 80 
that when kindled it filled the court of the 
Temple with a noisome instead of a fragrant 
vapor, the worshipers would have been as 
much appalled as if the priest had uttered 
curses instead of blessings. 

I am not certain that the same idea does 
not in part enter into the ominous references, 
occurring frequently in the Apocalypse, to 
“the smoke of the torment” of the objects of 


Divine wrath. The misery of blaspheming | 
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spirits is dimly revealed to us by figures taken 
among other things from ‘burning combusti- 
bles, such as sulphur, the odor of whose 
vapors (including all its volatile compounds) 
is as hateful as they themselves are deadly. 
But on this I will not dwell. The Hebrews, 
after all, only condensed into more specific 
beliefs those sympathies, common to all man- 
kind, which lead us to connect fragrance with 
health, happiness, and joyous existence, and 
revolting odors with disease, suffering, and 
death. . 

"And now, before bringing to a conclusion 
this apology for the Nose, let me urge that 
although to us, as a northern, cold-blooded, 
unimpassioned people, odors are but a small 
source of either pleasure or pain, we should 
seek to sympathize with those more sensitive 
nations to whom they largely minister both 
delight and suffering; and, should not forget, 
that the Bible is thick strewn from beginning 
to end with the most expressive metaphors, 
applied to the most solemn persons and things, 
taken from odorous bodies. 

The Patriarchal and Hebrew services had 
in them much that was for us and for all 
time. The incense and the pure offering 
which they presented in symbol, we are to 
present in reality; and those four-and-twenty 
elders who around the throne of God repre- 
sent all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, if they hold in the one hand 


| harps, in the other lift up “ golden vials full 


of odors, which are the prayers of saints.” 


nh me 


PEOPLE OF WHOM MORE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN MADE. 

(Under this title, a writer, evidently a European, in a 
late nuniber of the Atlantic Monthly, gives many interest- 
ing facts and illustrations of the power of circumstances 
and training in forming the character, ministering to the 
happiness and determining the responsibility and the 
destiny of men. It will be read with pleasure by every 
clear thinker.—Hps. ParEnono¢1oaL JouRNAL. 


It is recorded that at a certain public din- 
ner in America a Methodist preacher was call- 
ed on to give a toast. It may be supposed that 
the évening was so far advanced that every 
person present had been toasted already, and 
also all the friends of every one present. It 
thus happened that the Methodist preacher 
was in considerable perplexity as to the ques- 
tion, What being, or class of beings, should 
form the subject of his toast. But the good 
man was a person of large sympathies ; and 
some happy link of association recalled to his 
mind certain words with which he had a pro- 
fessional familiarity, and which set forth a 
subject of a most comprehensive character. 
Arising from his seat, the Methodist preacher 
said, that, without troubling the assembled 
company with any preliminary observations, 
he begged to propose the health of ALL PROPLE 
THAT ON EARTH DO DWELL. 

Not unaturally, I have thought of that 











|| Methodist preacher and his toast, as I begin to 


write this essay. For, though its subject was 
suggested to me by various little things of very 
small concern to mankind in general, though 
of great interest to one or two individual 
beings, I now discern that the subject of this 
essay is in truth as comprehensive as the sub- 
ject of that toast. I have something to say 
Concerning People of whom More might have 
been Made: I see now that the class which I 
have named includes every human being. 
More might have been made, in some respects, 
possibly in many respects, of All People that 
on Earth do Dwell. Physically, intellectually, 
morally, spiritually, more might have been 
made of all. Wise and diligent training on 
the part of others, self-denial, industry, tact, 
decision, promptitude, on the part of the man 
himself, might have made something far bet- 
ter than he now is of every man that breathes. 
No one is made the most of. There have been 
human beings who have been made the most 
of as regard some one thing, who have had 
some single power developed to the utmost ; 
but no one is made the most of, all round ; no 
one is even made the most of as regards the 
two or three most important things of all. 
And, indeed, it is curious to observe that the 
things in which human beings seem to have 
attained to absolute perfection have for the 
most part being things comparatively frivo- 
lous—accomplishments which certainly were 
not worth the labor and the time which it 
must have cost to master them. Thus, M. 
Blondin has probably made as much of himself 
as can be made of mortal, in the respect of 
walking on a rope stretched at a great height 
from the ground. Hazlitt makes mention of a 
man who had cultivated to the very highest 
degree the art of playing at rackets, and who 
accordingly played at rackets incompar- 
ably better than any one else ever did. A 
wealthy gentleman, lately deceased, by put- 
ting his whole mind to the pursuif, esteemed 
himself to have reached entire perfection in the 
matter of killing otters. Various individuals 
have probably developed the power of turning 
somersets, of picking pockets, of playing on 
the piano, jew’s-harp, banjo, and penny trum- 
pet, of mental calculation in arithmetic, of in- 
sinuating evil about their neighbors without 
directly asserting anything, to a measure as 
great as is possible to man. Long practice and 
great concentration of mind upon these things 
have sufficed to produce what might seem to 
tremble on the verge of perfection—what un- 
questionably leaves the attainments of ordin- 
ary people at an inconceivable distance behind. 
But I do not call it making the most of a man, 
to develop, even to perfection, the power of 
turning somersets and playing at rackets. I 
T call it making the most of a man, when you 
make the best of his best powers and qualities, 
—when you take those things about him which 
are the worthiest and most admirable, and 





cultivate these up to their highest attainable 
degree. And it is in this sense that the state- 
ment is to be understood, that no one is made 
the most of. Even in the best, we see no more 
than the rudiments of good qualities which 
might have been developed into a great deal 
more ; and in very many human beings, proper 
management might have brought out qualities 
essentially different from those which these 
beings now possess. It is not merely that they 
are rough diamonds, which might have been 
polished into blazing ones—not merely that 
they are thoroughbred colts drawing coal-carts, 
which with fair training would have been new 
Eclipses: it is that they are vinegar which 
might have been wine, poison which might 
have been food, wild-cats which might have 
been harmless lambs, soured, miserable 
wretches who might have been happy and 
useful, almost devils who might have been but 
a little lower than the angels. Oh, the un- 
utterable sadness that is in the thought of 
what might have been ! 

Not always, indeed. Sometimes, as we look 
back, it is with deep thankfulness that we see 
the point at which we were (we can not say 
how) inclined to take the right turning, when 
we were all but resolved to take that which 
we can now see would have landed us in 
wreck and ruin. And it is fit that we should 
correct any morbid tendency to brood upon the 
fancy of how much better we might have been, 
by remembering also how much worse we 


| might have been. Sometimes the present state 


of matters, good or bad, is the result of long 
training, of influences that were at work 
through many years, and that produced their 
effect so gradually that we never remarked 
the steps of the process, till some day we 
waken up to a sense of the fact, and find our- 
selves perhaps a great deal better, probably a 
great deal worse, than we had been vaguely 
imagining. But the case is not unfrequently 
otherwise. Sometimes one testing-time decid- 
ed whether we should go to the left or to the 
right. There are in the moral world things 
analogous to the sudden accident which makes 
a man blind or lame for life: in an instant 
there is wrought a permanent deterioration. 
Perhaps a few minutes before man or woman 
took the step which can never be retraced, 
which must banish forever from all they hold 
dear, and compel to seek in some new country 
far away a place where to hide their shame 
and misery, they had just as little thought of 
taking that miserable step as you, my reader, 
have of taking one like it. And perhaps there 
are human beings iri this world, held in the 
highest esteem, and with not a speck on their 
snow- white reputation, who know within them- 
selves that they have barely escaped the gulf, 
that the moment has been in which all their 
future lot was trembling in the balance, and 
that a grain’s weight more in the scale of evil 
and by this time they might have been reckon- 
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ed among the most degraded and abandoned of 
the race. But probably the first deviation, 
either to right or left, is in most cases a very 
small one. You know, my friend, what is 
meant by the points uponarailway. By mov- 
ing a lever, the rails upon which the train is 
advancing are, at a certain place, broadened 
or narrowed by about the eighth of an inch. 
That little movement decides whether the train 
shall go north or south. Twenty carriages 
have come so far together ; but here is a junc- 


The first ten carriages deviate from the main 
line by a fraction of an inch at first; but ina 
few minutes the two portions of the train are 
flying on, miles apart. You can not see the 
one from the other, save by distant puffs of 
white steam through the clumps of trees. 
Perhaps already a high hill has intervened, 


end its course, after some hours, amid the roar 
and smoke and bare ugliness of some huge 


manufacturing town; and the other to come | 


through green fields to the quaint, quiet, 
dreamy-looking little city, whose place is 
markel, across the plain, by the noble spire of 
the gray cathedral rising into the summer 
blue. We come to such points in our jour- 
ney through life—railway-points, as it were, 
which decide not merely our lot in life, but 
even what kind of folk we shall be, morally 


and intellectually. A hair's breadth may | 


make the deviation at first. Two situations 
are offered you at once: you think there is 
hardly anything to choose between them. It 
does not matter which you accept ; and per- 


haps some slight and fanciful consideration is | 


allowed to turn the scale. But now you look 


back, and you can see that there was the turn- | 
ing-point in your life; it was because you | 
went there to the right, and not to the left, | 
that you are now a great English prelate, and | 


not a humble Scotch professor. Was there 
not a time in a certain great man’s life, at 
which the lines of rail diverged, and at which 
the question was settled, Should he be a min- 
ister of the Scotch Kirk, or should he be Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain? I can 
imagine a stage in the history of a ladina 
counting-house, ‘at which the little angle of 
rail may be pushed in or pushed back that 
shall send the train to one or two places five 


hundred miles asunder; it may depend upon | 


whether he shall take or not take that half- 
crown, whether thirty years after, he shall be 
taking the chair, a rubicund baronet, at a mis- 
sionary society meeting, and receive the com- 
mendations of philanthropic peers and earnest 
bishops, or be laboring in chains at Norfolk 
Island, a brutalized, cursing, hardened, scourge- 
searred, despairing wretch, without a hope 
for this life or the other. Oh, how much may 
turn upon a little thing! Because the railway 
train in which you were coming to a certain 
place was stopped by a snow-storm, the whole 








character of your life may have been changed. 
Because some one was in the drawing-room 
when you went to see Miss Smith on acertain 
day, resolved to put to her a certain question, 
you missed the tide, you lost your chance, you 
went away to Australia and never saw her 
more. It fell upon a day that a ship, coming 
from Melbourne, was weathering a rocky 
point on an iron-bound coast, and was driven 
close upon that perilous shore. They tried to 


| put her about; it was the last chance. It was 
tion station, and the train is to be divided. | 


a moment of awful risk and decision. If the 
wind catches the sails, now shivering as the 
ship comes up, on the right side, then all on 
board are safe. If the wind catches the sails 
on the other side, then all on board must per- 
ish. And so it all depends upon which sur- 
face of certain square yards of canvas the un- 


| certain breeze shall strike, whether John Smith 
and each train is on its solitary way—one to | 


who is coming home from the diggings with 
twenty thousand pounds, shall go down and 
never be heard of again by his poor mother 
and sisters away in Scotland—or whether he 


| shall get safely back, a rich man, to gladden 


their hearts, and buy a pretty little place, and 


| improve the house on it into the pleasantest 
picture, and purchase, and ride, and drive va- 
| rious horses, and be seen on market-days 
| sauntering in the High Street of the country- 


town, and get married, and run about the lawn 


| before his door, chasing his little children, and 


become a decent elder of the Church, and live 


| quietly and happily for many years. Yes, 


from what precise point of the compass the 
next flaw of wind should come would decide 
the question between the long homely life in 
Scotland and a nameless burial deep in a 
foreign sea. 

It seems to me to be one of the main char- 
acteristics of human beings, not that they ac- 
tually are much, but that they are something 
of which much may be made. There are un- 
told potentialities in humannature. The tree 
cut down, concerning which its heathen owner 


| debated whether he should make it into a god 


or into a three-legged stool, was positively 
nothing in its capacity of coming to different 
ends and developments, when we compare it 
with each human being born into this world. 
Man is not so much a thing already, as he is 
the germ of something. He is, so to speak, 
material formed to the hand of circumstances. 
He is essentially a germ, either of good or evil. 
And he is not like the seed of a plant, in whose 
development the tether allows no wider range 
than that between the more or less successful 
manifestation of its inherent nature. Give a 
young tree fair play, good soil, and abundant air 
—tend it carefully, in short, and you will have 
a noble tree. Treat the young tree unfairly— 
give it a bad soil, deprive it of needful air and 
light, and it will grow up a stunted and poor 
tree. - But in the case of the human being, 
there is more than this difference in degree. 
There may be a difference in kind. The hu- 





man being may grow up to be, as it were, a 
fair and healthful fruit-tree, or to be a poison- 
ous one. There is something positively awful 
about the potentialities that are in human na- 
ture. The Archbishop of Canterbury might 
have grown up under influences which would 
have made him a bloodthirsty pirate or a 
sneaking pickpocket. The pirate or the pick- 
pocket, taken at the right time, and trained in 
the right way, might have been made a pious, 
exemplary man. You remember that good 
divine, two hundred years since, who, stand- 
ing in the market-place of a certain town, and 
seeing a poor wretch led by him to the gallows, 
said, ‘‘ There goes myself, but for the grace of 
God.” Of course, it is needful that human 
laws should hold all men as equally responsi- 
ble. The punishment of such an offense is 
such an infliction, no matter who committed 
the offense. At least the mitigating circum- 
stances which human laws can take into ac- 
count must be allof a very plain and intelligible 
character. It would not do to recognize any- 
thing like a graduated scale of responsibility. 
A very bad training in youth would be in a 
certain limited sense regarded as lessening the 
guilt of any wrong thing done; and you may 
remember, accordingly, how that magnani- 


mous monarch, Charles II., urged to the Scotch - 


lords, in extenuation of the wrong things he 
had done, that his father had given him a very 
bad education. But though human laws and 
judges may vainly and clumsily endeavor to 
fix each wrong-doer’s place in the seale of re- 
sponsibility, and though they must, in a rough 
way, do what is rough justice in five cases out 
of six, still we may well believe that in the 
view of the Supreme Judge the responsibilities 
of men are most delicately graduated to their 
opportunities. There is One who will appre- 
ciate with entire accuracy the amount of guilt 
that is in each wrong deed of each wrong-doer, 
and mercifully allow for such as never had a 
chanee of being anything but wrong-doers, 
And it will not matter whether it was from 
original constitution or from unhappy training 
that these poor creatures never had that 
chance. 1 was lately quite astonished to learn 
that some sincere, but stupid American divines 
have fallen foul of the eloquent author of 
“ Elsie Venner,” and aceused him of fearful 
heresy, because he declared his confident be- 
lief that ‘‘ God would never make a man with 
a crooked spine and then punish him for not 
standing upright.’””’ Why, that statement of 
the “ Autocrat’ appears to me at least as cer- 
tain as that two and two make four. It may, 
indeed, contain some recondite and malignant 
reference which the stupid American divines 
know, and which I do not ; it may be a mystic 
Shibboleth, indicating far more than it asserts ; 
as at one time in Scotland it was esteemed as 
proof that a clergyman preached unsound doe- 
trine, if he made use of the Lord’s prayer. 
But, understanding it simply as meaning that 
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the Judge of all the Earth will do right, it ap- 

ars to me an axiom beyond all question. 
And I take it as putting in acompact form the 
spirit of what I have been arguing for—to wit, 
that, though human law must of necessity 
hold all rational beings as alike responsible, yet 
in the eye of God the difference may be im- 
mense. The graceful vase, that stands in the 
drawing-room under a glass shade, and never 
goes to the well, has no great right to despise 
ithe rough pitcher that goes often and is broken 
at last. It is fearful to think what malleable 
material we are in the hands of circumstances. 
And a certain Authority, considerably wiser 


and incomparably more charitable than the 


American divines already mentioned, recog- 
nized the fact, when He taught us to pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation!” We shall 
think, in a little while, of certain influences, 


| which may make or mar the human being ; but 


it may be said here that I firmly believe that 
happiness is one of the best of disciplines. As 
a general rule, if people were happier, they 
would be better. When you see a poor cab- 
man on a winter-day, soaked with rain and 
fevered with gin, violently thrashing the 
wretched horse he is driving, and perhaps 
howling at it, you may be sure that it is just 
because the poor cabman is so miserable that 
he is doing all that. It was a sudden glimpse, 
perhaps, of his bare home and hungry children, 
and of the dreary future which lay before 
himself and them, that was the true cause of 
those two or three furious lashes you saw him 
deal upon the unhappy animal’s ribs. It is out 
of great misery that malignity for the most 
part proceeds. To give the ordinary mortal a 
fair chance, let him be reasonably successful 
and happy. [ro BE conTINUED.] 
a 


PRISONERS AND PRISON KEEPERS. 


BY A. J. MARSH. 


THERE are humane men among the keepers 
of our city prisons, but not all are humane. 
Years of contact with the vicious and de- 
praved have hardened the hearts of some, and 
of the prisoners committed to their care, many 
are, by their harsh treatment—by that spirit 
of vindictiveness which converts the laws into 
an engine of oppression—plunged into the 
abyss of crime and degradation, which, per- 
haps, they were but just approaching, and 
from which possibly a kind word might have 
saved them. Crime and misery, clad in rags 
or in calico, are no worse and no less pitiable 
than when arrayed in broadcloth or silks; but 
of this some of our guardians of public morals 
seem to be ignorant or regardless. 

The relatives and friends of prisoners, often 
bowed with grief by reason of the evil courses 
of those they love, are not always treated with 
consideration. Here is a case in point, which 
came within our own observation: The son of 
& poor woman was arrested on suspicion of 
larceny. The suspicion might or might not be 
correct, but until this no whisper against his 
fair fame had ever reached the mother’s ear. 
She was informed of his arrest by a neighbor, 
who could give her no particulars, and hastily 
throwing on her bonnet and shawl, she hurried 








to the police station. ‘‘ What do you want, 
woman?” demanded the rough official in 
charge. “Is James here?” “ Yes— 
we've got him safe enough.’”’ “I want to see 
him, please; I am his mother.” “ You can’t 
see him; he’s a thief.’ Perhaps this was 
thoughtlessly said; it may be that the officer 
sought only the shortest mode of getting rid of 
what he thought a troublesome customer, but 
the cruel words sank like iron into the soul of 
that mother. For a moment she fixed upon 
him an agonizing gaze, and then, without a 
word or a sob, she departed slowly and sor- 
rowfully homeward. The sequel we never 
learned, but it is probable that, like many 
other unfortunate victims who are thus de- 
prived of the counsel of parents and friends, 
he was given over to the tender mercies of 
those despicable buzzards, the “ shysters” and 
‘* skinners” who swarm about the prisons and 
fatten on human depravity and woe. 

It is pleasant to turn from this to an inci- 
dent of a contrary nature, illustrative of the 
good that may be done by that rare being, the 
humane jailer. A merchant, who had lived 
in affluence, died, leaving his affairs involved, 
and a wife, a son, and two lovely daughters to 
deplore his loss. The social ties were strong 
in the hearts of the bereaved family. It soon 
becoming apparent that they were penniless, 
they removed from their mansion to humbler 
apartments, and the son and brother, a young 


| man about seventeen years old, sought and ob- 
| tained employment in a Bank at $700 a year. 


This was the sole support of the family, and 


| upon it, all unused to penury as they had 
| been, they struggled along from month to 


month. Two young men of good character 
and position were paying addresses to the sis- 
ters, and it was deemed advisable to keep up 
appearances as much as possible. - Many 
were the economical contrivances and make- 
shifts resorted to, but the young ladies’ bonnets 
would go out of fashion, and, trim and alter 
their dresses as they would, they began at last 
to lose the look of newness and elegance. 

One day the girls were invited to a party at 
the house of a former wealthy acquaintance. 
To decline they dare not, and the question 
was, how to make a respectable appearance. 
The brother was at his wits’ end, and in an 
evil hour he yielded to temptation and ab- 
stracted $200 from the funds of the bank, ex- 
pecting to be able to replace the money from 
his salary before it could be missed. Acci- 
dentally the theft was discovered, and the 
young man was arrested and taken to one of 
our city prisons. Here he appeared to be 
completely overwhelmed with despair. But 
the keeper spoke kindly to him, and after a 
time he told his whole story, protesting that 
he had used none of the money for himself, 
but had expended all, except the portion 
which he had surrendered when arrested, for 
his sisters. 





An hour later a lady in deep mourning 
called at the prison, and when the keeper in- 
quired her business, she faltered, ‘‘Can I see 
William ?? and burst into tears. The 
keeper conducted her to a seat, gave her a 
glass of water, and then called the young man 
into the room. On seeing the lady he uttered 
only that holy word, “ Mother!’’ and the 
next 7 his head was resting on her bo- 
som. ‘What was said at that interview is 
known only to themselves and to their God. 
When the mother was to depart she was 
sent away with words of comfort and encour- 
agement, and the next day the keeper stated 
the case to the magistrate, who sent to the 
officers of the bank. Inquiries were made, 
and finally the prosecution was abandoned. 
Afterward the y: man obtained employ- 
ment as book-keeper for a mercantile firm, in 
which he has since become a partner, and both 
his sisters are happily errno . 


DIETETIC. 


BY HENRY WENDELL THOMPSON. 


On the occasion of Thanksgiving and other 
holiday dinners, we swallow thereat superflu- 
ous quantities of indigestible stuff, not out of 
mere gluttony, but because of our ridiculous 
fashion of gorging on holidays, as though it 
were the most appropriate way of manifesting 
our gratitude or delight. In all probability, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persons who 
read this paper are accustomed to gormandize 
in the same stupid and stupefying way, un- 
mindful of the headache, dizziness, languor and 
nausea experienced after such dinners, and 
will-cuntinue to do so on succeeding holidays, 
unless dyspepsia puts a stop to it. 

Times of public rejoicing are not the only 
occasions on which this propensity to overload 
our stomachs manifests itself. There are 
christening, birthday, and wedding parties, oys- 
ter suppers, ice-cream dihners, pic-nies, and a 
thousand other social gatherings at which the 
chief entertainment is that offered by the bill 
of fare. Indeed, it is our habit to look upon the 
table as an exponent of the social qualities of 
the host, and to express our appreciation or 
disapprobation of them, as the eatables suit our 
epicurean fancies, either by pronouncing him 
shabby or by devouring the viands set forth with 
an avidity and relish in exact ratio to the viva- 
city of our emotions. 

Naturally enough, an almost incalculable 
amount of suffering results from the dyspepsia, 
scrofula, and like diseases engendered by these 
feasts, which ought to engage the attention of 
the authorities of church and state, and render 
them more chary about appointing days of 
Thanksgiving, until people adopt some less 
pernicious mode of observing them. In the 
meanwhile, let fast-days be multiplied. 

This may assist materially in checking the 
gormandism of the age. But until we learn 
what to eat and how to eat it, there willremain 
abundant room for dietetic reform, and we shall 
scarcely be able to refute the charge of living 
to eat, instead of eating to live. 
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Dr. Beit was last summer appointed a 
surgeon in the Eleventh Massachusetts Reg- 
iment, and served in that capacity on the 
Potomac until his death, which occurred about 
the 10th of February last. We reprint from 
the Jounnat for August, 1859, the portrait 
and two phrenological examinations of Dr. 
Bell, which will doubtless interest our readers. 

‘* At the close of a phrenological lecture given 
by L. N. Fowler in Charlestown, Mass., in 
June last, several gentlemen came on the 
platform for public examinations, to test the 
science. Mr. Fowler gave the following 
description to one of the gentlemen who was 
unknown to him : 

* You have a strong constitution, a great 
amount of mental power, have a strongly- 
marked brain, a distinct personal character, 
uncommon self-possession, independence, and 
will-power. You are remarkable for your 
ability to contro] and govern others—should be 
at the head of some institution where you 
were required to manage those whe could not 
manage themselves. You could quell a mob 
easily, always command respect and secure 
obedience. You have much personal author- 
ity, never trifle, have moral as well as physical 
courage, are not cruel or revengeful, but are 
decidedly kind-hearted, yet in a combat would 
be the last one to give up. You stand out 
boldly and vigorously in times of opposition, 
can be very sarcastic, are full of fun, and have 
a keen perception of mirth--are quick to enjoy 
a joke, and frequently have fun when alone. 
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You have great sense of justice and moral 
obligation, also kindness and humanity of feel- 
ing; are philosophical, original, mathemat- 
ical ; if ever insane, it would be because you 
could not have your own way ; are remark- 
able for originality of thought; have uncom- 
mon intuition of mind; are clear-headed, 
fond of argumentation; are forcible rather 
than copi in speech. You are not gre- 
garious in attachments, but more exclusive in 
your friendships ; are not as much influenced 
by the perceptive, memorizing faculties as 
by the power to investigate fundamental 
principles.” 

At the close of the examination the gen- 
tleman remarked to the audience that he 
was Dr. Bell, for many years the Superin- 
tendent of the McLean Insane Asylum at 
Somerville, Mass.; that twenty-one years 
ago Mr. Fowler came into the Asylum and 
examined the heads of some of the insane 
patients and described the cause of their 
mania. Among the number, he, Dr. Bell, 
was introduced to Mr. F. as a raving maniac, 





h his hair disheveled, clad in the garb of those 


/, unfortunate patients, and so completely dis- 

| guised that the real person was not suspect- 
ed. The examination was taken down at the 
time by a reporter. 

Seeing by the newspapers a few days ago 
that Mr. F. was to lecture in Charlestown, he 
looked over his old private papers, found the 
original report, and now read it to the audience 
to verify the accuracy of the present descrip- 
tion. So long a time had elapsed that neither 
recognized the other personally. We givea 
copy of the old report, which will doubtless 
interest the readers of the JournaL. 

** Phrenological Examination of L. V. Bell, 
made in Nov., 1838, by L. N. Fowler, at the 
McLean Asylum, L. V. B. being introduced 
to him among patients in such a manner that 
the real person was not suspected. 

“Head large, more than common mental 
power when excited; ambition and determi- 
nation are the ruling features of his mind; 
unwilling to submit or give up the object of 
pursuit (Firmness.) Loves power, rank, 
standing ; naturally dignified, never trifles with 
others, and can not bear to be trifled with. 
Mind dwells long upon one thing, often 
absent-minded, love of property weak—would 
desire it only to give him influence; is not 
intriguing ; powers of resistance to opposition 
end encroachment strong ; not first to begin a 
difficulty ; lacks variety of thought and feel- 
ing; has mechanical ingenuity ; has a pbilo- 
sophical mind, naturally refined and delicate ; 
elevated in his feelings; judgment of princi- 
ples better than that of details ; Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration large; Amativeness 
largest of social feelings; not naturally very 
social; not fond of mingling in society in 
general, but when he becomes attached he 
identifies the person as himself; desire for 
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reading great; love of polite literature great; 
is forgetful of faces and persons ; not obsery- 
ing ; Individuality not large; Self-Esteem and 
Firmness enormous—more so than one in a 
thousand. Some one asked him the cause of 
the patient’s madness. Mr. F. replied that 
he could not te!l, unless he was prevented from 
having his own way.” 
oo 


SAMUEL M. FELTON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
[This character was dictated from the likeness, with no 
knowledge of the name or history of the original.) 


Tuis portrait indicates a strong constitution, 
a large, deep chest, and consequent copious 
breathing power. He has also the signs of 
good digestion, and most excellent circulation ; 
he has the indications of endurance and hard- 
ihood, though not the signs of wiry toughness ; 
he can bear burdens, endure fatigues, and go 
without food or sleep longer than most men, 
but he is quite susceptible to everything which 
chafes and irritates physically, or which is ad- 
dressed to his sympathies. He has fortitude, 
courage, self-reliance, the disposition to gov- 
ern, manage, superintend, control, and these 
traits he has inherited from the father. In 
the whirl and strife of business he is staunch, 
steadfast, thorough, and commanding. He has 
inherited from his mother not only the middle 
part of the face, but her intuitions, sympathies, 
affections, tastes, and tenderness of spirit. Like 
her, he understands strangers at the first 
glance ; readily sympathizes with everybody 
who suffers; has respect for age, authority, 
and things sacred; has hopefulness and en- 
thusiasm in respect to the future, and could 
easily be influenced in regard to religious sub- 
jeets. Children, women, strangers, the help- 
less, and the poor, are more able to control 
him, to command his service, and awaken 
sympathy to do and suffer than is true of most 
strong men. When his feelings are appealed 
to, he yields readily ; when he is opposed by 
force or by argument, the traits of his father 
are aroused, and he stands straight up, and 
meets the emergeney manfully. 

He is frank, truthful, direet, and open-heart- 
ed. He has fair, but not excessive Cautious- 
ness ; he has first-rate practical sense and judg- 
ment ; he not only understands mind and mo- 
tive readily, but he takes eognizance of all the 
facts and phenomena presented to him; ana- 
lyzes all that is going on about him, has 4 
good judgment of the value, uses, and condi- 
tions of things; has a good memory of what 
he sees and experiences, carries in his mind 
the knowledge he has acquired, and has it 
ready for use at all times. He is a natural 
eritic, discriminates sharply in respect to sub- 
jects and objects, and would excel in mathe 
matics and chemistry. He appreciates mirth 


and amusement, still he is an earnest man, i 
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upright in his wishes and intentions, firm in 
his purposes, respectful and kind in his de- 
meanor, yet commanding and energetical where 
he has the right control, or where he is op- 
posed. He has apparently a large head, which 
is well sustained by an amply developed vi- 
tality ; consequently, his power is more than 
average in whatever line of business he may 
engage. He would make a good speaker, 
would always command the attention of the 
audience, and be able to instruct the intellect 
and arouse the feelings of the hearer. He is 
capable of working his passage, making his 
own mark, and rendering himself not only 
useful to the community, but a natural leader. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samvuet Morse Fetton, the President of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railway Corporation, was born in West New- 
bury, Mass., on the 17th of July, 1809. His 
early youth was passed in Saugus, to which 
his father removed in 1815. He attended the 
common school of this town for several years, 
acquiring the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. His taste for mathematical science was 
first developed by the study of the admirable 
works of Warren Colburn, at the private 
school established by the late Joseph Emerson, 
in that place. In his fifteenth year he became 
aclerk in a store in Boston, where he remained 
four years, giving all his leisure moments to 
the study of mathematics. In September, 
1827, he removed to Geneseo, N. Y., and 
entered the Livingston County High School, 
with which his older brother, now the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was connected as a 
teacher. He remained here two years, partly 
as student, and partly as book-keeper of the 
establishment. During the following six 
months he taught a private school at Lyons, 
N.Y., and returning to Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted, in 1830, to the Freshman Class, for 
which he had thoroughly prepared himself. He 
was graduated in 1834, with one of the high- 
est honors of his class. After taking his de- 
gree he opened a private school in Charles- 
town, Mass., which he taught about two 
years. 

In the mean time Mr. Felton commenced the 
study of civil engineering, under the late 
Loammi Baldwin, at that time the most dis- 
tinguished member of the profession in this 
country. Mr. Felton had the good fortune to 
secure the confidence and friendship of that 
able and excellent man; and having, under 
his guidance, completed his preparatory studies, 
he commenced the practice of engineering in 
1837. The first work constructed by him was 
the Fresh Pond Railway. He was next em- 
ployed to survey the route of the-Fitchburgh 
Road, which he also built. On completing this 
Very important work, Mr. Felton was ap- 
pointed engineer and superintendent, and con- 


. tinued to discharge the laborious duties of this 


responsible position to the great advahtage and 
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satisfaction of the company, until 18517 In 
the mean time he was employed upon numer- 
ous surveys for other railways, and was con- 
sulting engineer to some of the leading railway 
corporations in New England. 

In 1851, his reputation as a scientific and 
practical engineer and railway manager had 
become so well established, that the presidency 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railway was offered him, on the retire- 
ment of Captain Swift from that office. Mr. 
Felton entered at once upon his new and ardu- 
ous duties, and has ever sincé discharged them 
with prudence, energy, and marked ability. 
He has pfOmoted the interest of the stockhold- 
ers by the largest and most liberal plans for 
the convenience and comfort of the public. 
He began by making himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the state of the Road and the 
wants of its customers, and adopted a com- 
prehensive system of improvements, founded 
upon minute personal information. In carry- 
ing out his plans for the accommodation of the 
public and the improvement of the property, 
he found himself obliged to institute proceed- 
ings which resulted in the discharge of Mr. 
Trimble, who had been for several years the 
Superimgendent of the Road, and who had in- 
terfered with the business of the public by 
misusing the opportunities of his position for 
his private ends. This unfaithful agent has 
since received a commission in the rebel army. 

Mr. Felton has remodeled and rebuilt the 





Road throughout. He has introduced the sys- 
tem of working it by contract, securing a di- 
rect personal responsibility of the parties, and 
the most prudent, economical, and effective 
administration of every branch of the busi- 
ness. He was the first to introduce success- 
fully the systematic use of coal for the regu- 
lar passenger trains, which has resulted in a 
saving for this Road of fifty per cent. on the 
cost of fuel, besides contributing greatly to 
the comfort of travelers. 

At the commencement of the present rebel- 
lion, this Railway suddenly became one of the 
most important supports to the Government, and 
the President was not fouud unequal to the de- 
mands of the occasion. He devoted himself, 
and all the resources at his command, to the 
public service, Jaboring night and day, and as- 
suming pecuniary and other responsibilities of 
the most serious character, at a time when all 
communication with Washington was cut off. 
When, after the passage of the Massachusetts 
Sixth, the bridges on the Maryland part of the 
Road were destroyed by a Baltimore mob, 
headed by Trimble, the dismissed Superin- 
tendent, the President planned the route by 
Annapolis, laid it before the civil and mil- 
itary authorities of Pennsylvania, and with 
their sanction, and the recommendation of 
Capt. Dupont, submitted it to Gen. Butler and 
Col. Lefferts ; he furnished the means for car- 
rying it into \emetians execution, and subse- 
quently bought and forwarded supplies of pro- 
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visions for the troops at Annapolis, and on the 
march to Washington, when it was impossible 
for the Government to transmit orders or in- 
structions. He was active in exposing the 
plot to seize Washington by a combined at- 
tack from Maryland and Virginia, and in de- 
tecting the atrocious conspiracy to assassinate 
the President-elect at Baltimore. The details 
of these transactions, not yet given to the pub- 
lic, will furnish a curious chapter in the secret 
history of the commencement of the Great 
Rebellion. It is seldom that a private corpo- 
ration is called upon to play an important part 
in public affairs, but in this emergency the 
preservation of the capital depended in no 
small measure upon the management of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
way, and the indefatigable energy of its Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Felton is a man peculiarly qualified for 
the position he now holds. He has been ac- 
customed to labor from his childhood. He 
achieved a liberal education at the best en- 
dowed university of the country, by his own 
efforts. He was for several years an experi- 
enced and successful teacher of youth. He 
was carefully trained in his professional stud- 
ies under the ablest master of his time. He 
began his professional career with the most 
elementary labors in its practice ; he surveyed 
and built an important railway, and after 
completing it, managed it successfully several 
years. His education and experience have 
thus been unusually thorough and various. 
His knowledge of every department of his pro- 
fession is exact, inasmuch as it comes from 
study and experience, and combines theory 
and practice. He understands how to deal 
with men. His manners are calm and consid- 
erate, and his temper placid, while he is rigid 
in the performance of his own duties, and in 
requiring of those under his direction the per- 
formance of theirs. He gains the good-will of 
his subordinates by his kindness, and secures 
their respect by his ability and integrity. 
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A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 
PHILOPROGENITIVENESS AND VENERATION. 
I uear a shout of merriment, 
A laughing boy I see ; 
Two litle feet the carpet prers 
And bring the child to me. 


Two little arms are round my neck, 
Two little feet upon my knee ; 

llow fali the kwses on my cheek ! 
How sweet they are to me! 


That merry shout no wore I hear, 
No laugoing cnild I see ; 

No tittle arms wre rouvd my neck, 
Nor feet upon my knee. - 


No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me; 

Dear Lord, how could I give him up 
To any but to thee? 


PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND ENOWLEDGE. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


We found, in the course of the preceding 
article, reasons for accepting the faculty called 
Weight—Effort-knowing—as the germ-faculty 
of the intellect. The conclusions were also 
arrived at, that this power has for its primitive 
conception, or form of conception, the two-sided 
idea expressed under the names, Effort and 
Resistance ; and that of the faculties termed 
Locality, Individuality, and Eventuality, in 
this order, the primitive forms of conception 
are the ideas, Place, Thing, and Event or 
Change. | 

In considering further, in our last, the two 
Involved Conceptions, concrete Space, which 
we found reason for representing under the 
expression { Extent (Place) }, and concrete 
Direction, represented by { Direct (Place) }, 
we appear to have arrived at this result: the 
same simple idea in substance, { Place }, be- 
comes a different idea of the highest sort, ac- 
cording as we regard it under the condition 
imposed upon it by one or the other of two 
unlike events. If the event-idea is that of a 
stretching-out from and around the person, we 
get { Space}; if the event-idea is that of a 
pointing away of a line of places to one side 
of the person, we get { Direction}. But, 
now, these different conceptions come to us 





through action of the same two faculties, and 


| in the same order—first, Locality ; second, 


Eventuality. How, then, can the conceptions 
themselves be so different ; as in consciousness 
and in thought we know they are. Here we 
meet with an apparent difficulty ; or indeed, 
more than one; and these require to be 
examined before we can advance in our 
analysis. First, in the order in which these 
difficulties present themselves,—The mind 
must know apart this particular event of 
“ stretching-forth,” or ‘“‘ extending,” and the 
other, of ‘* pointing-away ;” but just as truly, 
it must be able to individualize or know apart 
each of these from ideas of a great variety of 
other events. To what extent, or whether at 
all, the reasoning faculty, Discrimination, 
must descend and take part with the Per- 
ceptive powers concerned, in order to the dis- 
tinct and separate conception of these two 
Events, and so, of the two higher ideas, Space 
and Direction dependent on such Events, is a 
point to which at the close of the preceding 
article I promised torecur. But, antecedently 
to all this, as well, the mind must know apart 
Place from Place, before it can even aggregate 
| in its conception a line of Places, to make 
| Direction; or an assemblage of Places, to 
make Room or Space. 

As a first preliminary to our attempt at 
solving these difficulties, let us clearly and 





forcibly apprehend the broad, complete, inef- 
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faceable distinction existing, in the nature of 
mind itself, between our sensations and our 
ideas. The former are without exception, fleet- 
ing, evanescent: they never persist, nor can 
they ever be recalled, in the consciousness, 
after their causes or sources have been removed 
from range of the senses; and so, in them. 
selves, they never enter into our thinking. 
The sweetest odor of blossoms, the most agree- 
able feeling of warmth, the most grateful taste 
of viands, the faintest or severest pain, and of 
whatever character, once that its present act 
and trace have faded from present conscious- 
ness, is thereafter forever irrecoverable in the 
mind ; although, of course, in form of a pres- 
ent experience it may be afterward very often 
repeated. But I can clearly, satisfactorily re- 
call in the silent consciousness, every tone of a 
melody I have learned, a single tone, some 


| special quality of a tone, a noise that I have 


noted ; all the memorable features of or per- 
sonages in a picture, my friend’s face, or some 
feature of it, the effort with which I have 
lifted aload, and soon. That is, the ideas got 
by receptiveness of our faculties—whatever 
we may consider those ideas to be—are unmis- 
takably something positive, individual, distinct 
one from another, and that do persist in mind ; 
and that in multitudes of instances, are known 
so to persist for fifty, eighty, a hundred years, 
after the objects or entities affording them have 
been entirely removed from present reach of or 
action upon our senses. It is with these ideas, 
that we now deal. 

Now, when the mind knows “this Event” 
and “that Event,” or “Here” and “ There,” 
or even “ this Effort” and “ that Effort”—un- 
like in some way,—there is, in every such in- 
stance, not merely the knowing of the Events, 
Places, or Efforts, but there is also, necessarily, 
and in the same percipient or conceptive acts, 
the distinguishing of the one (of whatever given 
sort) from the other. These knowings are all 
of them ideas—full-orbed, individual concep- 
tions ;—how does the mind get them ? and how 
is it that it never needs fail to get and have 
them in distinct and distinguishable forms ? 
Now, we already know that, in their sub- 
stance, the multifarious sensations, muscular 
and tactile, and at a later age visual also, 
through and-by means of which those ideas 
ean arise in mind, are themselves severally 
and specifically unlike ; and that in the clear 
or in the latent consciousness of the individual 
mind, or in both, these sensations are them- 
selves first of all individually distinguishable, 
and known or recognized upon frequent enough 
repetition. But we can not explain these 
sensations, nor the fact of our having them, 
nor the fact of their being distinguishable, any 
more than we can tell why there happens to 
be such a quality as red, or as round, in 
the nature of certain objects, or why the 
fact of their being in nature should be any 
reason for our knowing them. When we at 
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tempt questions of this kind, we have gone 
beyond our soundings,—we have essayed 
problems beyond the scope of science, because 
beyond the province and possibility of human 
knowledge. We must accept the knowledge 
of red, and of round, as ultimate facts in the 
nature of mind; and we must admit the 
existence of somethings that are red, and 
round, as ultimate facts in the nature of the 
universe. The sensations we can have, the 
having of the sensations, and the distinguish- 
ableness of the sensations as had by us, are in 
the same manner ultimate facts in the nature 
of mind, and of its relation to the things it can 
know. All these it is our necessity that we 
accept : it is not our privilege to explain them. 
And just as certainly and clearly is it true 
that the unvaringly evanescent character of 
some of our sensations, and the unvaringly 
possible persistency of others, under those dis- 
tinct and reproducible forms that we call ideas, 
are again but two more of those ultimate facts 
in the nature of mind and of knowledge, be- 
yond or back of which no analysis can carry 
us, because no further advance of observation 
in this diregtion is possible. What we can 
know about the matter, seems to be very nearly 
this: There are, at the first, feelings that we 
call tensions and touches ; we are conscious of 
these feelings ; they are each severally always 


~ like to themselves, and unlike to each other ; 


that is, they are, in se and as sensations merely, 
distinguishable; we distinguish them, and again 
recognize them ; many of them must frequently 
recur in certain orders of coincidence or suc- 
cession ; tensions and touches of peculiar 
character, especially, must often coincide ; the 
mind then knows these together, or codrdinates 
them; and when they frequently recur to- 
gether, we may suppose that it is through such 
cobrdinated recurrence the mind learns to 
understand or interpret them, as meaning 
some certain sort of thing, or entity, in the 
objective world. But let it be noted that, 
while all the statements preceding the last in 
the summary just given, appear to be state- 
ments of ascertained facts, this last certainly 
expresses only a supposition or hypothesis, 
plausible perhaps. and sometimes advanced 
with a view of explaining the manner or 
mode of the origin of ideas in the mind. 

The supposition just stated, I understand to 
be, or substantially to agree with, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s attempted explanation of the rise of 
what we term ideas, from sensations. But as 
Iam led to regard them, ideas are something 
too real, distinct from, and radically unlike 
Sensations, to be accounted for in any such 
manner. Mr. Spencer, with his predominant 
Perceptives and Generalizing Facwity (Com- 
Parison, or Resemblance-knowing), too com- 
monly overlooks real and vital distinctions, 
and so not unfrequently ones, generalizes, fuses, 
and confuses, things whose nature forbids 
such identification. I can not understand his 





account of the rise of certain ideas, Space, 
Motion, Force, etc., out of muscular and tactile 
sensations, as differing essentially from what 
we may rudely illustrate by representing those 
two classes of sensations by two sorts or 
bundles of threads, and by saying of the result 
we should get by combining threads from the 
two bundles and twisting or involving them in 
various ways, that these cords would then 
represent the ideas. But as the cords were 
threads (sensations) before they were twisted, 
so they are still nothing but threads (sensa- 
tions) after they have been twisted. And 
this, indeed, is the legitimate outcome and last 
result of the whole modern materialistic or 
sensational school in psychology ; which fol- 
lowing and exceeding the spirit of Locke and 
Condillac, will not rest satisfied until it has 
macerated the whole fibrous structure of our 
organized knowledge down to a simple homo- 
geneous jelly of sensations; and which then 
triumphantly proclaims, that, because out of 
this knowledge originated, therefore this is all 
that knowledge everis/ I am compelled, on 
the other hand, to agree with those who see in 
ideas something so unlike sensations, that the 
latter can by no conversion, metamorphosis, or 
conditioning whatever, become the former ; to 
regard sensations as the occasions of ideas, 
while interior, psychical action, mind itself, 
is their source. 

The proper seat of sensations is now pretty 
well ascertained to be in those gray masses, 
the sensory ganglia, distinct from the cerebral 
convolutions, which form the central basilar 
portion of the brain. Thus, anatomically, the 
transition from sensations to ideas is precisely 
that from-the sensory ganglia to the cerebral 
convolutions,—the latter a distinct, entirely 
unlike structure. Physiologically, the same 
transition involves one more transmission of 
the impression started at the sense-organs—it 
must go now out of the sensorium, along the 
fibers that take it to the true brain, and here 
it must be psychalized, or realized in con- 
sciousness, through medium of a nervous 
structure so different, that its function and 
products must be expected to be likewise dif- 
ferent. It is here, doubtless, that ideas dawn 
or are begotten. Ideas come in, in the 
ascending psychologic scale, at the same time 
that a true cerebrum appears in the ascending 
scale of anatomical development. As the 
sensorium is a center into which the nerves of 
all the senses converge, so the cerebrum is 
not at all in the course of these sense-nerves, 
either in their going up or in return (if there 
were such) ; but, at the same time that it is 
itself a new tributary or radiant, sending as 
the senses do, its nerves to the sensorium, it is 
opposite to and farthest removed from the 
senses ; so that it is a radiant from (if we may 
so change the old simile of the “ darkened 
chamber,”’) the innermost gloom of the cavern, 
and not as the senses are, from the very sur- 





face of the man, where he is bathed in the 
light and impressions of all surrounding na- 
ture. If, however, the growth of faculties in 
man has symbolized and interpreted the other- 
wise unknowable and dark facts of the outer 
world, then, we should have, perhaps, to 
change the simile again, and accredit the real 
light, in knowing, to the soul itself, seated in 
its adytum, its inner and most secret sanc- 
tuary! At all events, when an impression 
from without has reached the sensorium, it is 
at one remove from the phenomenal world ; 
when it or a consequent impression has gone 
from sensorium to cerebrum, this is now at 
two removes, and at the farthest possible, 
from the phenomenal world. Thus, our Senses 
and our Faculties proper in no way coincide ; 
they are the opposite poles of the conscious and 
knowing being. And this exactly agrees with 
our experience and observation of the funda- 
mental antithesis, holding between sense and 
intelligence. 

And, when all is said, what do the sensa- 
tionalists gain by the annihilation of “ ideas,” 
save the gratifying of their own inclinations ? 
Clearness and utility in the science? No; 
in this very course they hazard and often 
sacrifice both. Consistency in the form or 
body of knowledge? No; they fly directly in 
the face of it. For, when a knife incises liv- 
ing flesh they admit that sensation is occa- 
sioned. But the knife is not the sensation, 
and the flesh is not the sensation: whence 
and what is the sensation? It is something 
that arises in a sentient mind—they can not 
tell how! If they are averse to the existence 
of a thinking, independent principle within 
man, and combat “ ideas” because they imply 
such principle, do they not see that it is no 
more difficult to understand origin of ideas 
(which are not sensations), than it is to under- 
stand origin of sensations themselves? If, 
with a sentient mind, with organs serving its 
activities, and occasions for their rise, sensa- 
tions can arise at one pole of the mental being, 
so under a similarly complete set of condi- 
tions, can ideas also arise at the opposite pole 
of the mental being; and yet the ideas shall 
be in no imaginably needful or conceivable 
way resolvable into the sensations. Simply, 
external objects furnish the occasions where- 
upon sensations dawn in the sentient phase 
of the mind; and thereafter some of these 
sensations furnish the occasions whereupon 
ideas can dawn in the intelligent phase of 
the same mind. No one can tell why either 
originates: but he who admits the former can 
hardly deny the latter. If all our knowledge 
consisted in sensations only, newly codrdinated 
or involved, then it would appear that a sen- 
sorial brain should have sufficed for the high- 
est and most vividly conscious intelligence. 
The brain of the bee or the spider, destitute of 
cerebral convolutions, should have served for 
a Shakspeare or a Laplace, as well as for the 
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insect. To the sensationalist in psychology, 
the cerebrum is a stumbling-block, an inexpli- 
cable appendage. But Phrenological science 
here agrees with Conceptualism among the 
metaphysical schools, and finds the cerebrum 
indispensable as the seat of the conscious emo- 
tions, of the voluntary principle, and of the in- 
telligent or idea-forming capacities. In this 
particular, a sensational Nominalism is de- 
serted by the most advanced march of our 
knowledge of organization and function; 
while Phrenology is, under and by the like 
tests, sustained and justified. 

The idea, then, representing in our knowl- 
edge an Effort, a Place, an Event, etc., dawns 
upon the occurrence of certain occasions in the 
intelligence, just as upon certain other occa- 
sions the sensation of a touch, a taste, a sound, 
etc., had dawned in our merely animal sensi- 
bility, or sentience. We can not account for 
the existence, nor for the nature, of either ; but 
knowing that they are unlike mental entities, 
we can observe and study the conditions or 
circumstances under which each can occur. 
We do not, indeed, know that any of our ideas 
precisely correspond to the realities they sym- 
bolize to us. And we never can know the 
truth upon this point; because neither nature 
nor our experience holds out to us any third 
sort of fact or entity, which we could make 
the medium of a comparison between nature 
and our experience. What we do know in the 
matter is this: That of our ideas each sym- 
bolizes to us, normally and as the rule, the 
same given thing or reality; and since the 
symbols are thus constant and true to the 
realities, they serve al] our needful purposes. 
Effort, and Place, and Form, and Event, may 
not be, in se. what we conceive them. But 
whatever they are, in se, we always (leaving 
abnormal states out of the question.) conceive 
them, if at all, under the same ideal forms; 
and so we experience no inadequacy or confu- 
sion in the character of our knowledge. Even 
the same realities may become represented in 
different minds by different concepts; though 
the view we have taken of the nature of Fac- 
ulties, leads us to think that such can not be 
the case. Yet if this were so, so long as the 
forms of the concepts were constant for each 
entity and person, and the names constantly 
and properly applied, no confusion could re- 
salt. So, then, in its THovent, the mind 
THINKS—4, ¢., it THINGS, or makes to be things 
—the several THINGS or REALITIES of every 
sort that it can know. Every Faculty decides 
the apprehended form, and so thenceforth the 
apprehensible form, of its primitive concep- 
tion, the substance of which nature furnishes 
to it in the sensations. To make this meaning 
more clear, though at risk of a little violence 
to language, we may say that the faculty 
Effort-knowing knows the Effort-ness of efforts ; 
without the faculty the idea would not be 
what it is, no matter how true or abundant 





the requisite sensations. So, Place-knowing 
knows the Place-ness of places ; Name-knowing 
knows the Naming-ness of names ; and so on. 
Thus, the growth of a conceptiveness or 
faculty in the mind is, as to its manner, quite 
inexplicable; it results from the nature of 
mind. The most that we can do in the case 
is to note the facts, conditions, or circum- 
stances, under which such out-dawning takes 
place. When we inquire more particularly 
into the conditions, in respect, say, to the 
knowing of places, we find that, in order to 
know spot from spot, “here” from “ there,’’ 
we must antecedently have realized in con- 
sciousness certain coincidences or successions 
of feelings, muscular and tactile, and the like- 
nesses and distinctions of character that inhere 
in such feelings. ‘‘ Here’ and “there” of the 
child’s fingers and limbs, must be revealed in 
its consciousness by and along with “ here” 
and “there” of the objects it meets or touches ; 
and along with these discernments must run 
coincidently the consciousness that “I act,” as 
well as that of more or less pronounced will 
so to act. I shall not here attempt to decide 
whether or not Event-knowing may not pre- 
cede all other perceptives save Effort-knowing ; 
or whether the former may not necessarily 
arise by and during the same conscious states 
as does the latter ; only that, in this case, the 
latter would take cognizance of the substantial 
acts, the former of the changes constituted by 
accessions and terminations of such acts. But 


while any idea { Place } , once having dawned 


in our knowing, is a pure and unalterable 
conception, and afterward mentally reproduci- 
ble, ad libitum; yet of the ideas “here” and 
“there,” though each is only place, in its sub- 
stance, each is in the forms of our knowledge 
equivalent to something more than abstract 
place. We return thus to the question whether 
the knowing of such distinctions as “here” 
and “there” is by the action of a reasoning 
faculty, Discrimination, or by a discernment 
proper to perceptive faculties in and of them- 
selves. 

As the remaining preliminary to an attempt 
at answering this question, let us endeavor to 
provide ourselves with the signification and 
use of certain terms requisite to express the 
ideas involved in such an inquiry. The logi- 
cian will tell us that he classifies or defines 
such allied species as “ apple” and “ pear,” or 
“peach,” “almond,” “ nectarine,” by noting 
and expressing their differentie—the qualities 
in which they are specifically unlike; and 
that, thus, he differentiates those species. The 
physiologist watching and tracing the gradual 
subdivision or unfolding of the animal germ— 
at first a simple, almost homogeneous cell,— 
until it becomes parted and organized into the 
highly complex body of a quadruped or a man, 
also styles this process one of differentiation. 
In the former instance, the thought is that of 
a making different; in the latter, that of a 





becomjng different. As for the term, I shall 
prefer the simpler English form, pIFreREnc- 
InG, which in certain uses has really the 
same force. And I think we are by this time 
prepared to understand that a real differencing, 
as of faculty from faculty, of idea from idea, 
etc., must go on in the early development of 
mind and its knowledge; and in more than 
one way. 

1. There is, as in certain instances we have 
already traced it, the gradual splitting apart 
and separately organizing, in a word, the dif. 
ferencing, of Faculty from Faculty. This is 
a spontaneous, natural, psychological differ- 
encing that, at some moment, or much more 
likely at successive stages, must run eventually 
through and partition the whole intellectual 
being ; just as anatomical differencing may be 
assumed in the anterior brain, or is known to 
occur in the body at large. Over this process 
we have no positive control. If education 
seems ever to reach it, this is only in the way 
of evoking a faculty into earlier or more mani- 
fest action, by obtruding its ebjects upon it. 
The process in mind corresponds to what, in 
our knowledge, is sometimes called Ideation. 
If I may coin a word where one still seems 
needful, I would call this natural cleavage of 
a supposable generic conceptive capacity into 
special conceptive powers, by the name of 
Facu.rizaTion, or better still, Concertua- 
TION. 

2. Into the second sort of differencing, we 
have yet to inquire. We shall for the mo- 
ment assume it real; and that it corresponds 
to that further splitting up, or coming to know 
collaterally, or to know apart, such special 
conceptions of d@ given perceptive faculty, as 
red, yellow, green, blue; here, there; apple, 
horse, tree; ete. Differencings of this kind 
also are essential, innate, and beyond our 
control. Like the former class, these individ- 
ualizations among our ideas are among the 
ultimate facts of mind. We can explain 
neither; we can only seek the conditions or 
circumstances, and through these, the laws, of 
their occurrence. For this species of Differ- 
encing, we shall presently find a name. 

3. When we examine written or uttered 
sentences or propositions, or even any state- 
ment that we mature, form or clearly express 
in our own minds, and also when we examine 
single complex or involved ideas, we become 
aware that, in every one of these there are two 
or more parts or partial significations, con- 
joined or blended, somewhat as are the pieces 
in a machine or edifice ; and when we have, 
by sufficient perceptions, comparisons, and 
distinguishings, got down to the simplest parts 
or significations in these, we say that we have 
found their elements; and we call our process 
analysis. Here, taking the complex thought 
or expression as the object of our examination, 
we voluntarily proceed to difference it into its 
elementary representations of things, qualities, 
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relations, or changes. The, essentially ana- 
lytic part of this process is the work, I believe, 
of that reasoning faculty to which I have pre- 
viously referred, under the name of Difference- 
knowing. It is thus the manifestation and 
work of one specific faculty; but, of course, 
aided preliminarily and coincidently by others. 
It is an easily determined fact, that, as the 
rule, especially after mere infancy, our facul- 
ties co-work, and this not only in the thought, 
but in the language that represents it; so 
that, as the other faculties outspeak them- 
selves through the powers of Language and 
of (ideal) Constructiveness, the uttered thoughis 
will usually involve more or less distinctly 
many perceptions, relations, consequences, 
combinations, etc.; and the faculty we have 
just referred to, becoming distinctly active 
only in the later stages of bodily and mental 
development, has then for its task to turn back 
upon such complex expression, as well as in 
other cases to grapple with the complexities 
that natural causes have brought to exist in 
the outer world, and to go in any case back or 
down to their elements,—in the former case, 
to those elements as found in forms of speech, 
and of thought, and in the faculties of the soul 
itself. 

Now, we find entirely appropriate and per- 
fectly distinctive names for these two latter 
differencings, by borrowing a term respectively 
from the Latin and the Greek derivatives 
flowing from the single Sanscrit root, KRI, to 
divide, to separate. The Latin, cERNo, and its 
compound DIscERNO have nearly one meaning 
or force, that of seeing apart, knowing apart 
(through the senses, or perceptively); while 
the Greek KRINO, the root of KRIsIs, judgment, 
criticism, and of the Latin forms cRIMEN, DIS- 
CRIMEN, DISCRIMINO, have all the force of 
thinking apart, reasoning apart (through rela- 
tions of ideas, or rationally); so that the one 
is a differencing in perceptions or conceptions ; 
the other, in judgments. And thus we find 
our needful, specific terms: for the second 
form of differencing, the name of Discrrn- 
MENT ; for the third, that of Discrimination. 
Now, in the too general looseness of language, 
I am aware that either of these terms is some- 
times used in the sense here chosen as that 
more commonly given to the other. I only in- 
tend here to say that, finding a basis for such 
distinction in the more general usage of the 
classical terms from which these are derived, 
I have chosen them to stand in this discussion, 
as being specifically used to designate the 
specifically unlike mental processes now ascer- 
tained. Torecapitulate: we have now found 
three specifically unlike forms or processes of 
differencing, that must go forward at some 
stages in the progress of the mind toward the 
consummation of its higher knowledge. Of 
these three, the first two are essentially in- 
voluntary ; the third is, in its distinct mani- 
festation, a purposed, or intelligent and volun- 





tary act. This one only is, moreover, directly 
educable; the two first are only indirectly 
influenced by education. These processes are : 

1, ConcePtvaTIoN. 

2. DisceRNMENT. 

3. DiscRIMINATION. 

For further assurance that this Discernment 
is a real and specifically distinct mental fact, 
let us consider: Merely to know that red and 
green are both Colors, and that they are also 
different, will not give us the mental { red } and 
{ green }, either in perception, conception, or 
thought. So then, first of all, the coming in 
or conjoint action of the faculty Discrimina- 
tion along with that of Color, will not account 
for the real and constant distinctions in the 
ideas we have of the several colors. Thus, it 
follows, that the same perceptive faculty must 
be capable of having several individually dis- 
tinct conceptions ; though under the provision 
that these shall be in essence of one sort. 
Then there is a differencing that goes on in 
the knowing of each perceptive faculty, and 
in virtue of the very relation that faculty sus- 
tains, as knower, to its objects in nature, as 
things known. But secondly, Discrimination 
is a process in itself wholly incompetent to 
the results, here in the very outset of percep- 
tion necessary to be secured. When the 
philosopher analyzes to red, and blue, or to 
here and there, and further analyzes the con- 
ditions under which these ideas arise in mind, 
and are what they are, he does so by direct 
exercise of Discrimination. But evidently the 
child does not, and can not, yet analyze its 
sensations, nor have by aid of analysis to 
come to its ideas. It only concretes, conceptu- 
ates, or interprets in idea form, certain com- 
plexes of sensations given to it; and in so 
doing it not only concretes into totals (as 
Thing), but also discretes or sees apart (know- 
ing the several Things, though each as a 
Thing). It was desirable, in the outset of our 
discussion, to see that a Faculty, say Color, 
knows always essentially one conception, 
{ Color}. Butin truth, at the same time that 
the one identity, { Color }, is thus bound up 
and contained in every knowing of this faculty, 
the differentia or specific unlikenesses by 
which red is not blue, nor green, etc., are in 
like manner bound up and contained in the 
several individual conceptions of this faculty. 
In thought, reasoning, or science, we must fall 
back on the differenced or discerned percep- 
tions, as red, blue, green, etc., just as percep- 
tion gives them to us. We can not get back 
of these. The differences are just as truly in 
these fundamental perceptions, as is the one 
identity, Color. Thus we are led to find that 
Discernment of perceptions, no less than that 
differencing—Conceptuation—which splits one 
faculty from the other, is in the very nature of 
the perceptive mind. We can only briefly 
add, here, that the completeness and accuracy 
of the discernments of our perceptions as actu- 








ally occurring, will still depend largely on two 
or three circumstances : 

1. On the perfection of the corresponding 
Senses. 

2. (Probably) on the strength of develop- 
ment of the proper Faculty. 

3. On that clearness and fixedness of the 
Consciousness, which we call Attention. 

Let us note, further, that the child, in 
coming at first to its stock of perceptions, does 
not have voluntarily or purposely in any way 
to analyze and again to generalize, in order to 
know all colors as Color, all things as Thing, 
all events as Event, etc. In later years, he 
may go through a form of generalization upon 
such bases, for the sake of introducing definite- 
ness into his language, or for attaining to sys- 
tem in his knowledge. But in the fact,—in 
his mind and knowledge,—these fundamental 
generalizations are ready made for him, before 
he consciously undertakes any such intellectual 
work. And this is because each perceptive 
faculty knows together and in the same acts 
always, its one fundamental conception, as 
Effort, Place, Color, etc., and also the individ- 
ual differences by which are constituted the 
individual efforts, places, colors, ete. The very 
office of the faculty is to do the work of cog- 
nizing the individual objects, by and along 
with the seeing in them of that fundamental 
identity which all the while makes them to 
be but so many phases, as I have previously 
termed them, of one single conception. This 
view, then, as I believe, is not in contradiction 
of that already offered in regard to the oneness 
of the knowing of each Faculty ; it is rather 
the completion of that view, and incidentally 
a confirmation of it. 

Let us attend briefly to one important conse- 
quence of the results at which we have now 
arrived. Since in the knowings of each per- 
ceptive faculty there are wrapped up, at once, 
together, and necessarily, both the generic 
identity by which all conceptions of that fac- 
ulty are phases of one conception, and the 
specific difference in virtue of which every one 
of such phases of the conception is individually 
distinct from every other phase of the same, it 
follows that the apprehensibility of the iden- 
tity and of the difference, and our actual ap- 
prehensive grasp upon them, must and does 
have simultaneous and consentaneous origin 
with the perceptions or ideas themselves. 
That is, finding that ideas are individualized 
by the several perceptive faculties, and again 
by discernment by each of these, and so are 
perceived under their inherent forms of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity, we see that some fac- 
ulty of Resemblance-knowing, and also of Dif- 
ference-knowing, must have their material sup- 
plied to them, and must rise into a degree of real 
potency, however slight or as yet not volunta- 
rily employed, along with the appearance of 
the very ‘first faculty or faculties of perception. 
That is to say, at least the evolution of these 
two Reasoning Faculties must have accom- 
panied the very first evolution of a Perceptive, 
or as is more probable, of a group of Perceptive 
Faculties. And thus we are led to the re- 
markable result that there is, in the whole 
animal scale, No merely per.cve mind. This 
unexpected result, I believe, tacts of observa- 
tion will abundantly confirm. Mind remains 
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in the highest artieulate or molluscous animal 
wholly consensual or automatic; just as the 
brain itself does not rise in organization above 
@ mere sensorium. But when at length, in the 
transition to the lowest vertebrates, the mere 
rudiments of a cerebrum appear, mind has then 
first begun to obtrude itself into the self-con- 
scious phase or condition; and in the very 
moment of its doing this, some Perception and 
some Reason come in together! In fact, we see 
at once, that an animal having perceptions, 
but no cognition whatever of their relations, 
would even have its perceptions in vain, and 
would be at once an anomaly and a failure in 
the creative process. The truth we have just 
arrived at, may be expressed in the metaphysi- 
cal language of Brown, by saying that in mind 
the Simple and the Relative Suggestiveness 
have a common root and origin. Either way, 
the truth is the same; namely, that the self- 
conscious mind first appears by a group of 
Faculties; one or more Perceptives, and at 
least two Ratiocinatives ; for the origin of all 
of which, however, the appearance of Effort- 
knowing constitutes the prime and indispensa- 
ble condition. A few remarks in application 
of the prin¢iples now arrived at, will prepare 
us to resume, in our next article, the analysis 
of our complex conceptions. 
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THE MUSTER OF THE NORTH. 


A Battap or ’6l. 


BY JOHN BAVAGE. 


“ On, mother, have you heard the news ?” 
“ Oh, father, is it true 7” 
“ Oh, brother, were I but a man!” 
* Oh, husband, they shall rue !” 
Thus, passionately, asked the boy, 
And thus the sister spoke, 
And thus the dear wife to her mate, 
The words they could not choke, 
“The news! what news?” “Oh, bitter news—they'’ve 
fired upon the Flag— 
The Flag no foreign fue could blast, the traitors down 
would drag.” 


“ The truest flag of liberty 
The world has ever seen— 
The Stars that shone o'er Wasutncton 
And guided gallant Greane! 
The white and crimson Stripes which bode 
Suecess in peace and war, 
Are draggied, shorn, disgraced, and torn— 
Insulted Siar by Star: 
That Flag, whose symbol'd virtues are the pining rations’ 
codes, 
The Flag of Jonrs at Whitehaven, of Retp at Fayal 
Roads. 


“ Eh, neighbor, can’st believe this thing ?” 
The neighbor's eyes grew wild ; 
Then o’er them crept a haze of shame, 
As o’er a sad, proud child ; 
His face grew pale, he bit his lip, 
Until the hardy skin, 
By passion tighten”!, could not hold 
The boiling biood within. 
He quivered for a moment, the indignant stupor broke, 
And the duties of the soldier in the citizen awoke. 


On every side the crimson tide 
Ebbs quickly to and fre; 
On maicen cheeks the horror speaks 
With fitful gloom and glow ; 
In matrons’ eyes their feelings rise, 
As when a danger, near, 
Awaukes the soul tw full control 
Of ail that causes fear. 
The subtle sense, the faith intense, of woman’s heart and 
brain, 
Give her a prophet's power to see, to suffer, and maintain. 





Through city streets the fever beats— 
O’er highways, byways, borne— 
The boys grow men with madness, 
And the old grow young in scorn ; 
The forest boughs record the vows 
Of men, heart-sore, though strong, 
Th’ electric wire, with words of fire, 
The passion speeds aloug, 
Of traitor hordes and traitor swords from Natchez to Ma- 
nassas, 
And like a mighty harp flings out the war-chant to the 
masses. 


And into eaverned mining pits 
The insult bellows down, 
And up through the hoary gorges, 
Till it shouts on the mountain’s crown ; 
Then foaming o’er the table-lands, 
Like a wideniag rapid, heads, 
And rolling along the prairies, 
Like a quenchless fire it spreads. 
From workman’s shop to mountain top there’s mingled 
wrath and wonder, 
It appals them like the lightning, and awakes them like 
the thander. 


The woodman flings his ax aside ; 
The farmer leaves his plow ; 
The merchant slams his ledger lids 
For other business now ; 
Toe artisan puts up his tools, 
The artist drops his brush, 
And joining hands for Liberty, 
To Freedom’s standard rush ; 
The doctor folds his suit of black, to fight as best he may, 
And e’en the flirting exquisite is “ eager for the fray.” 


The students leave their college rooms, 
Full deep in Greece and Rome, 
To make a rival glory 
For a better cause near home ; 
The lawyer quits his suits and writs, 
The laborer his hire, 
And in the thrilling rivalry 
The rich and poor aspire ; 
And party lines are lost amid the patriot commotion, 
As wanton streams grow strong and pure within the heart 
of ocean, 


The city marts are echoless, 
The city parks are thronged ; 
In country stores there roars and pours 
The means to right the wronged ; 
The towa-hails ring with mustering, 
From holy pulpits, too, 
Good priests and preachers volunteer, 
To show what men should do— 
To show that they who preach the trath and God ahove 
revere, 
Can die to save for man the blessings God has sent down 
here. 


And gentle fingers everywhere 
The busy needles ply, 
Two deck the maaly sinews 
That go out to deo or die; 
And maids and mothers. sisters dear, 
And dearer wives outvie 
Each other in the duty sad, 
That makes all sey, ** Good-by”— 
The while in every throbbing heart that’s pressed in fare- 
well k'ss, 
Arises pangs of hate on those who brought them all to 
this. 


The mustering men are entering 
For near and distant tramps; 
Toe clustering crowds are centering 
In barrack-rooms and camps ; 
There is riveting and pivoting, 
And farbishing of arms, 
And the willing marching, drilling, 
With their quick, exciting charms, 
Half dispel the subtle sorrow that the women needs must 
feel, 
When e’en for Right their dear ones fight the Wrong with 
steel to stecl. 





nema 


With hammerings and clamorings 
The armories are Joud ; 
Toilsome clangor, joy and anger, 
Like a cloud enwrap each crowd ; 
Belting, buckling, cursing, chuckling, 
Sorting ou: their “ traps” in throngs; 
Some are packing, some knapsacking, 
Singing snatches of old songs. 
Fifers finger, lovers linger to adjust a badge or feather, 
And groups of drummers vainly strive to reveille to 
gether. 


And into many a haversack 
The prayer-book’s mutely borne— 
Its well-thumb’d leaves in faithfulness 
By wives and mothers worn; 
And round fall many a pillar’d neck, 
O’er many a stalwart breast, 
The sweetheart wife’s—the maiden love's 
Dear effigy's caressed. 
God knows by what far camp-fire may these tokens cour- 
age give, 
To fearless die for Truth and Home, if not for them to live, 


And men who’ve passed their three-score 5 ears 
Press on the ranks in flocks, 
Their eyes, like fire from Heela’s brow, 
Barn through their snowy locks ; 
And maim’d ones, with stout hearts, persist 
To mount the belt and gun, 
And crave, with tears—while forced away— 
To march to Washington. 
“Why should we not? We love that Flag! Great God!” 
they choking cry— 
“We're strong enough! We're not too old for our coun- 
try’s cause to die!” 


And in the mighty mustering, 
No petty hate intrudes, 
No rival discords mar the strength 
Of risieg multitudes ; 
The jealousies of faith and clime 
Which fester in success, 
Give place to sturdy friendships, 
Based on matual distress ; {well 
For every thinking citizen who draws the sword, knows 
The batile’s for Humanity—for Freedom’s citadel ! 


Oh, Heaven! how the trodden hearts, 
In Europe’s tyrant world, 
Leap’d up with new-born energy 
When that Flag was unfaried ! 
How those who suffered, fought, and died, 
In flelds, or dungeon-chained, 
Prayed that the Flug of Wasntneton 
Might float while earth remained ! 
And weary eyes in foreign skies still flash with fire anew, 
When. some good blast by peak and mast unfolds that 
Flag to view. 


And they who, guided by its stars, 
Sought here the hopes they gave, 
Are all aglow with pilgrim fire 
Their bappy shrines to save, 
Here—Scots and Poles, Italians, Gauls, 
With native emblems trickt ; 
There—Teuton corps, who fought before 
: Fur Fretheit und fur Licht ;* 
While round the Flag the Irish like a human rampart go! 
They found Cead mille jailthet here—they’ll give it to the 
foe. 


From the vine-land, from the Rhine-land, 
From the Shannon, from the Scheldt, 
From the ancient homes of genius, 
From the sainted bome of Celt, 
From Italy, from Hungary, 
All as brothers join and come, 
To the sinew-bracing bugle, 
And the foot-propelling druam— 
Too proud beneath the Starry Flag to die, and keep s& 
cure 
The Liberty they dreamed of by the Danube, Elbe, and 
Suir. 





* “Ich sterbe gern fur Freiheit und fur Licht 
a woren. 


Getren der fahne der ich Zugesch - (German Song. 


+ “ A hundred thousand welcomes.” 
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From every hearth bounds up a heart, 
As spring from hill-side leaps, 
To give itself to those proud streams 
That make resistiess deeps ! 
No book-wrapt sage, forjage on age, 
Can point to such a sight 
As this deep throb, which woke from rest 
A People armed for fight. 
Peal out, ye bells, the tocsin peal, for never since the day 
When Peter roused the Christian world has Earth seen 
such array. 


Which way we turn, the eyeballs burn 
With joy upon the throng; 
’Mid cheers and prayers and martial airs, 
The soldiers press along ; 
The masses swell and wildly yell, 
On pavement, tree, and roof, 
And sun-bright ehow’rs of smiles and flow’rs 
Of woman’s love give proof. 
Peal out, ye bells, from church and dome, in rivalrous 
communion [Union ! 
With the wild, upheaving masses, for the Army of the 


Onward trending, crowds attending, 
Still the army moves—and still 
Arms are clashing, wagons crasbing 
In the roads and streets they fill; 
O’er them banners wave in thousands, 
Round them human surges roar, 
Like the restiess-bosom’d occan, 
Heaying on an iron shore. 
Cannons thunder, people wonder whence the endless 
river comes, (drums. 
With its foam of bristling bay'nets, and its cataracts of 


“ God bless the Union Army !” 
That holy thought appears 
To symbolize the trustful eyes 
Toat speak more loud than cheers. 
“ God bless the Union Army, 
And the Flag by which it stands, 
May it preserve with Freeman’s nerve 
What Freedom's God demands !” 
Peal out, ye bells, ye women pray, for never yet went forth 
So grand a band, for law and land, as the Muster of the 
North. 


—» oo 


THE AMERICAN STAR. 
A Sone or 1812. 


Com, strike the bold anthem, the war dogs are howling, 
Already they eagerly snuff up their prey ; 
The red cloud of war o’er our forests is scowling, 
Soft peace spreads her wings, and flies weeping away. 
The infants, affrighted, cling close to their mothers, 
The youths grasp their swords, for the combat prepare, 
While beauty weeps, fathers and lovers and brothers, 
Who rush to display the American Star. 


Come, blow the shrill bugle, the loud drum awaken, 
The dread rifle seize, let the cannon deep roar ; 

No heart with pale fear, or faint doubtings, be shaken, 
No slave’s hostile foot leaves a print on our shore. 

Shall sisters, wives, mothers, and daughters left weeping, 
Insulted by ruffians, be dragged to despair ? 

| Qh, no! from his hills the proud eagle comes sweeping, 

And waves to the brave the American Star. 


The spirits of Washington, Warren, Montgomery, 
Look down from their clouds with bright aspects serene ; 
Come, soldiers! a tear and # toast to their memory, 
Rejoicing they’ll see us as they once have been. 
To us the high boon by the gods have been granted 
To spread the glad tidings of liberty far ; 
Let millions invade us—we'll meet them undaunted, 
And conquer or die by the American Star. 


Your hands, then, dear comrades—round Liberty’s altar 
United, we swear by the souls of the brave, 
Not one from the strong resolution shall falter, 
To live independent or sink to the grave. 
Then, freemen, file up—lo! the bold banner’s flying, 
The high bird of liberty sereams through the air, 
Beneath him oppression and tyranny dying— 
Suecess to the beaming American Star ! 


> 





TALE WITH READERS. 


A coRRESPONDENT of ours, named Michael 
Beamer, writing from Manordale, Pa., states 
an interesting case of injury of the brain and 
consequent loss of consciousness, who at the 
end of five years was suddenly restored by 
elevating the depressed portion of the skull- 
bone. But we give the statement in his own 
words, regretting that he did not give the name 
and place of residence of the person injured. 

‘*A young man in Western Pa. ascended 
a tree in pursuit of a raccoon which he shook 
off, but unluckily fell from the tree himself 
and struck his head upon a stone, which pro- 
duced a fracture and indentation of the skull, 
causing pressure upon the brain. He was 
taken up insensible, and remained so for five 
years. Being a poor boy, he did not have the 
attention which his case required; finally, the 
physicians thought him a fit subject for experi- 
ment, and appointed a day to perform an ope- 
ration. In examining the head carefully, they 
found the depression in the skull-bone, which 
they raised, and the moment this was done 
the young man spoke, saying, ‘did you catch 
him?’ The first thing he recollected was the 
raccoon, though five years had elapsed since 
he shook him from the tree. His mind 
seemed pretty near as clear and strong as 
before he received the injury.” 

We think it singular that no more attention 
was paid to the head of this patient when is 
was known that he became insensible from 
the effects of a fall. The physicians might 
have supposed that the injury to the brain was 
general, but they should have made a most 
careful examination. 

Our correspondent is puzzled to know why 
the mind may seem to-be nearly as active as 
before when the brain had lain idle for five 
years. We presume that the whole brain 
had become weakened in consequence of its 
inactivity, but weakened alike in all its parts; 
and it is fair to presume .that such a young 
man having lain for five long years in an insen- 
sible state, and being awakened to consciousness 
in a single moment, struck the beholders with 
such astonishment, that they would not be 
very critical as to whether his mind was as 
before or not. They would be satisfied if 
he knew his friends and remembered his 
former occupation, and was able to speak. 

Physicians frequently report that persons 
who have had certain injuries of the brain, 
not to such an extent, however, as to paralyze 
the brain and mind, exhibit ng apparent lack of 
intelligence, but we never place great reliance 
on such statements, because their means of 
measuring the activity and strength of mind 
between its manifestations in sickness and 
health are generally so very limited. 

The same writer states the following case: 
“A child in Butler, Pa., who fell, striking the 
back of the head upon a hard substance, when 
nine months old. The spine was affected, 








showing blue spots ‘at various times until he 
was seven years of age. He learned to walk 
at the ordinary time. He appears to love his 
mother and playmates. His Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and Alimentiveness are well 
developed, but in other respects his brain is 
almost idiotic. He knows no more now than 
he did at the age of nine months, though he 
is twenty-two years of age. He cries like an 
infant, and receives impressions like a child of 
nine months. His physiology is good, and so, 
apparently, is his phrenology. You maintain 
the doctrine, that the size of the brain is the 
measure of power, other things being equal.” 

So we do, and that doctrine is correct. The 
brain of the person in question has been more 
than twenty-one years in an abnormal condi- 
tion, and though it has grown in size it bas not 
been in a healthy condition, otherwise it would 
manifest mind. The limbs of some children 
become paralyzed and never recover their 
normal vigor, and though they do not attain to 
a size so great as they would have done had 
they not been paralyzed, still they are not 
strong in proportion to their size. Muscles 


may grow by means of nourishment without 
being under the government and influence of 
a healthy nervous system, hence they will not 
exhibit a power in proportion to their size, 
simply because the nervous system is de- 
ranged. Other conditions are not equal. 


———~2 + 


LORD CAMPBELL'’'S BRAIN. 


Lorp CamPBELL’s brain was very large and 
remarkably healthy. Its weight was fifiy- 
three ounces and a quarter. The heart was 
considered hypertrophied (enlarged), with 
atheromatous deposits in the valves of the 
aorta, commonly known as valvular disease of 
the heart; the right side of the heart was 
empty, but the left side was full of blood. 
The liver was enlarged and full of cysts. 
There are only two cases on record of brains 
being larger than that of the late High Chan- 
cellor of England; the first is that of Cuvier, 
the great naturalist, whose brain weighed 
fifty-nine ounces four drachms and thirty 
grains ; the next is that of Dupuytren, the fa- 
mous French surgeon; but in both these cases 
the brain matter was found in a state of dis- 
ease. The general weight of the brains of 
male adults in Europe varies .from forty to 
fifty-two ounces, and the brains of females are 
usually four to eight ounces less in weight 
than those of males, and it is singular to ob- 
serve that there is not one on record of a fe- 
male brain weighing more than forty-eight 
ounces. Here, in England, the brains of the 
Southern ,population are much smaller than 
those of the North. We learned a short time 
since that a very large hat manufacturer in 
London sends all his hats to the north of En- 
gland forsale. Another peculiar circumstance 
regarding this cerebral development is, that on 
the northeast of Scotland the brain matter is 
in much greater abundance with individuals 
residing in those localities than not only the 
other parts of Scotland, but of anywhere else. 
Now, Campbell, as well as Sir David Wilkie, 
and others of great mental capacity, were na- 





tives of Fifeshire.—English Paper. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRB- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 8. 


Cavutiousness.— Continued. 

Tue proper training of this faculty is of 
very great importance, yet of very rare occur- 
rence. If it be about average in development, 
it should be judiciously addressed in connec- 
tion with all the other faculties. In respect 


11, CAUTIOVSNESS—LARGE, 11. CAUTIOUSNESS—SMALL. 


to certain practices, we may properly say to 
the child’s intellect, ‘‘ The course you propose 
to pursue would be highly improper and un- 


reasonable ; to Conscientiousness it would be | 
frighten the child into temporary obedience ; 


dishonest and unjust ; to Veneration it would 
offend against the purity and holiness of God, 
or against a proper respect for superiors; to 
Acquisitiveness it would incur excessive ex- 
pense, and cost more than it would be worth; 
to Approbativeness it would be unpopular, 
and bring disgrace ; to Self-Esteem it would 
be dishonorable, unmanly, and mean ; to Ad- 
hesiveness it would wound the sensibility of 
friends ; to Amativeness it would be ungallant 
and offensive to the opposite sex: and, finally, 
to Cautiousness it is not only dangerous in 


CAUTIOUSNESS——LARGE. 


itself, but there is a secondary danger, which 
involves the unhappiness of all the faculties, 
or of all the interests of the individual ; 
therefore the act should not be indulged in. 
Through the intellect, all these faculties may 
become aroused to act in conjunction with 
Cautiousness to dissuade the man from a par- 
ticular course. When all these powers are 
aroused, it would be very difficult to overcom 











such a phalanx of power by addressing any 
single faculty. Most people when they have 
done wrong, especially if they are hasty, 
ardent persons, plead as an excuse, “I did not 
think,” “ I did not recognize the danger or the 
disgrace.” Cautiousness large is likely to 
promote thoughtfulness where danger is possi- 
ble or probable. When all the faculties are 
equally strong in the mind of a child, such a 
method of training as above suggested will be 
appropriate. 


The grand error which most persons make 
in training children, or in managing adults, 1s 
to appeal to the strongest faculty. Thus, if 
Approbativeness rules, disgrace and public 
sentiment are the only bugbears addressed to 
the contemplation; and by sueh a course of 
training that faculty becomes, as it were, the 
only conscience the child has. When Cau- 
tiousness is too strong, it is the master ele- 
ment; consequently, mothers, nurses, and 
teachers attempt to awaken fear and arouse a 
sense of danger on all occasions. This may 


but there is no more real integrity and hon- 
esty in such obedience than there is in that 
fear which the whip awakens in the horse or 
ox. Fear alone induces the obedience, and it 
is precisely so with the child if Cautiousness 
be the ruling power, and the address or in- 
fluence is brought chiefly to bear on that 
faculty. Such appeals to this excessively de- 
veloped faculty tend to increase the size of the 
organ, making the character still more un- 
balanced and warped. The organ sometimes 
becomes inflamed, really diseased, and hun- 
dreds have become insane through its excess- 
ive excitability. In the training of extra 
Cautiousness and timidity we should never 
threaten fearful punishments, such as shutting 
the child in the dark, extracting its teeth, or 
cutting its ears off, or giving it to “the old 
beggar-man”’ to carry off, or calling the rats, 
for by these means we enkindle undying fear 
on the altar of the child’s Cautiousness ; and 
though, when he is old enough to understand 
that the threats were made to be believed, but 
not to be executed, he can not rid himself of 


| their influence on his disposition; and he not 
| only loses his respect for our veracity, but all 


the sad effects of nerve-shattering fear cling 
to him for life. When Cautiousness is very 
large and active in children, they are apt to 
be excessively bashful in the presence of 
strangers. To the fond and ambitious mother 
this is a source @f intense humiliation. She 
would fain have her children appear intelligent 
and self-possessed, especially in the presence 
of her valued friends. We know of nothing 
which makes a mother feel more chagrin and 
embarrassment than to have her children ap- 
pear like fools when her old associates call 
upon her—perhaps for the first time since her 
marriage—to have them run behind chairs, 
ekeep out of sight, cover their eyes with their 





arms, or run like wild birds. The mother in 
her vexation frequently makes the matter 
worse for the child by chiding it, calling it 
foolish, and she threatens, perhaps shakes or 
pinches the poor, timid creature, while the 
amiable friends chime in, trying to persuade it 
that they will not hurt it. Thus everything 
which is said and done is addressed directly to 
the child’s Cautiousness, and makes the suf- 
ferer feel ten times more diffident than ever. 
The child in its embarrassment thinks the visit 
is made on purpose to promote its misery, the 
mother and the visitors seeming bent on pro- 
ducing an involuntary intimacy. Sometimes, 
when the company has retired, the mother be- 
rates and scolds her child, threatens to whip 
it if she does not actually do it, to shut it up 
in a dark room if it ever again conducts so 
badly in company, and it thus lives in con- 
stant fear of other calls and another miserable 
hour, and the threatened consequences of con- 
stitutional bashfulness. When the door-bell 
rings or a carriage drives up to the house, and 
the mother is engaged in receiving the visitors, 


. the child endeavors to make good his retreat to 


avoid a complication of evils. Perhaps he 
skulks away in some back hali or cold room 
and there palpitates with fear, expecting, if 
found, to be dragged into the presence of 
strangers, or get a whipping, or be imprisoned 
in a dark cellar for showing an unconquerable 
timidity instead of an impossible fortitude. 
The mother remembering how foolishly her 
children have acted in the presence of strangers, 
is perhaps glad to be rid of their presence, 
and if they are inquired for, she replies, care- 
lessly, “Oh, they are about somewhere,”’ but 
takes no pains to have them found and brought 
in, or to acsertain that they are comfortable ; 
and they are permitted to shiver for an hour 
with fear and cold in some safe hiding-place. 
Everybody will see that this is wretched man- 
agement, and, in the light of our subject, that 
it is calculated to increase, but never to cure, 
the difficulty; and the question arises, how 
ean such children be trained to make a proper 
appearance, and how can their excessive ti- 
midity and bashfulness be allayed? Phren- 
ology solves this difficulty easily, and the 
solution appears so perfectly natural and sim- 
ple, that most persons, when it is presented, 
think that it is not science, but common sense, 
and therefore endeavor to defraud Phrenology 
of the credit of its discovery, forgetting that 
science is only common sense organized, and 
that phrenological science, like many other 
kinds of scientific truth, becomes common, and 
is blended with the general current of popular 
knowledge. The exposition of the practical 
method of managing bashful children is sim- 
ply this: the trouble to be obviated is the 
great excess of Cautiousness in the child who 
has, perhaps, a nervous temperament, which 
makes it peculiarly susceptible. Now, what 
is required to be done is, to allay the excite- 
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ment of Cautiousness ; consequently no appeal 


should be made to it, but everything that is. 


said or done should be addressed exclusively 
to the other faculties. Suppose, then, that 
company comes in, and the child appears 
timid ; let neither the mother nor the visitors 
appear to notice that the child is present; let 
it alone—do not look at it or speak to it, but 
let joyous and familiar conversation be un- 
restrained between the parent and the visitor. 
If the child be unnoticed, its Cautiousness will 
be in a few moments partially allayed, its 
curiosity excited, and perhaps it will venture 
slyly to approach the stranger to obtain a 
better position to see, hear, and enjoy. If the 
stranger desires to make the acquaintance of 
the child, it is very easy to start some subject 
that will awaken its interest by talking of 
picture books, hobby horses, kites, hoops, or of 
little boys and girls at home, and this should 
be done without looking sternly at the child. 
Nothing is so cowering to bashfulness as the 
direct, earnest gaze of a stranger. A well- 
timed appeal, in an easy, careless manner, to 
such things as the child can understand, and 
in which he may be supposed to feel an in- 
terest, will make his little heart pulsate with 
a pleasant excitement. How will the little 
eyes dilate and sparkle with joy, and how will 
the fancy, imagination, and intellect “ devour 
up the discourse !” he will instantly approach 
the stranger with deep interest in all that is 
said, and stammer out a childish reply, without 
fear, or the consciousness that a stranger is 
present. The Cautiousness of the child is 
now of course allayed. What has become of 
its fear? It has been hushed to repose, and 
the stranger discovers what the mother knew 
before, that the child is not a fool, but an in- 
telligent, happy being. We should be ashamed 
not to be able to allay the fear of the most 
timid child in ten minutes, so that it would be 
willing to talk, or approach us without fear. 
So many times have we tried the experiment, 
that we have but little patience with people 
who manage timid children as we have before 
described, when they might save themselves 
all the inconvenience and trouble which timid- 
ity produces, and procure a complete and con- 
trolling influence over the child in so happy a 
manner and with such readiness and ease, 
that they would study the theory of training 
which Phrenology affords. 
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rist, Hovey’s Magazine, Arthur’s Magazine, or any other 
$2 magazine, for $2 50. Canada subscribers must add 
the Ameriean postage. 





OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Eps. Puren. Journat—lI inclose one dollar to 
renew my subscription, for I am a great Jover of the Jour- 
nal, and hope to be able to have it as a companion through 
life. Asa young man, I feel its counsels to be indispens- 
able. 8. W. B. 

Pamsezton, N. J., Jan. 8th. 

Expora, Iowa, Jan. 12, 1862. 

Tnclosed I send you fifteen names for the Pure- 
NOLOGIOAL and Wartsn-Curs Jevenats, which number I 
intend to increase to twenty. I feel well repaid for my 
exertion in getting up the club in the increaset degree of 
health I have acquired, in consequence of running 
around over this prairie village, in the cold, bracing at- 
mosphere, Miss F. E. 8. 

[Our ladies should be more in the open air, not merely 
to saunter abroad without aim or errand, for that kind of 
exercise does not thoroughly invigorate the system ; but 
to go forth with an ohject to accomplish, with the mind 
all alive with an appropriate purpose. This tends to 
make the bracing air a medicine, and the labor a natural 
“invigorator.” We cordially commend the method of 
Miss F. E. 8., as indicated by her letter.—Eps.] 


Messrs. Eprrors: Though I live among the 
Granite Hills of New Hampshire, I am not out of the 
range of your valuable books and journals. If I ever feel 
depressed and lonely for the want of company or amuse- 
ment, let me take up one of your books or journals, and 
my mind is immediately animated, and I have all the 
company I want. Your Parenooeroat I think the most 
valuable paper I ever perused, and I could submit to 
almost any other deprivation than to fail of receiving it 
monthly. The more I study Phrenology, the more the 
evidence of its truth and value appear, and so soon as I 
can command the means, I will order many of your works. 

M. M. T. 








Go Correspondents, 





M. M. T.—1. What is the effect on character 
ee from the deficiency of Suavitiveness or A greeable- 
ness 


Ans. Those who have the organ in question weak, speak 
and act in a point blank manner, are ungentle, say things 
so that they “ go against the grain,” command when they 
should request, order when they should persuade, and 
lack that smoothness and pliability that soothes and 
pleases. 

2. Is not a development of the mental tempera- 


ment as essential to intellectuality gs is a goed endowment 
of the intellectual organs ? 


Ans. No. The mental temperament, joined with a good 
intellectual development of brain, are the conditions of 
the highest intellectuality ; but with a large intellectual 
brain and a vital-motive temperament, more intellectual 
(intellectual) power may be expected than from an aver- 
age intellectual brain, with a high degree of the mental 
temperament. No amount of strength and perfection of 
the wagon (temperament) can make up for a want of 
power in the horse (intellectual brain). 

8. How can you tell by the examination of the head 
which parent the person resembles in the tone of the mind. 

Ans. 8ome forms of head are masculine, others femi- 
nine. If a man have the developments most commonly 
found prominent in the female head, we infer that he re- 
sembles his mother in disposition. If a woman have the 
organic developments usually strongest in the male head, 
we judge that she inherits her disposition from the father. 
Five years ago we published an article on this subject, 
and now think we will repeat it some time this year. 

E. W. T.—We are not wise enough to compre- 
hend what your first question means. 

Your second question, as to persons with turn-up noses 
having large Combativeness, we reply: A sharp nose in- 
dicates general activity, but it does not always accompany 
large Combativeness. You bad better look on the head 
to learn the size of the organs, for a person might inherit 
his organ of Combativeness, whether large or small, from 
one parent, and the nose, blunt or sharp, from the other 
parent. 





~~ 


E. W. T.—1. I see it stated in the Purenotoc- 
I0AL JougNAL that Wesley inherited bis Firmness from 
his mother. Is not this faculty, when strong, usually in- 
herited from the father ? 


Ans. Yes; Firmness being generally larger in man 
than in woman, those who have it large, usually inherit 
from the father—but if a mother has an organ excessively 
arge, especially an organ which belongs to the category 
of masculine characteristics, such as Firmness or Com- 
bativeness, the son takes them from her more naturally 
than the daughter. 

ST ae 
readily, om an average, than man? opioid 

Ans. Yes, and children learn it most readily. 


8. May not one wath a certain faculty only full 
(Constructiveness, for example), but who has cultivated it 
steadily for some time, exhibit more talent in that dirction 
than another with the same facult' 


vw large, but who has 
never exercised it to any considerable extent? If so, 
would not the phrenologist and the acquaintances of the 
two disagree ? 

Ans. Yes, on the same principle that an average mus- 
cle which is well trained, is more effective than a large 
one that has had no training. 

4. Were those men who have h 
Webster, Bonaparte, etc.) dull onde wine: A aa 

Ans. That depends entirely on the temperament. We 
never heard that either Clay or Bonaparte were dull as 
scholars. — . 

G. Kinc.—We"have no"unbound number of the 
Journal containing the phrenological character of Major- 
General Fremont. When he was a candidate for Presi- 
dent, in 1856, we published his character and biography. 
We think it probable we shall republish it before the 
present volume shall be completed. 


Husiness Hotices. 


Tue Journau is published strictly upon the 
CASH SYSTBM ; copies are never mailed to individual sub- 
scribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the 
subscription expires. Hence we force the JovurNAL upon 
nene, and keep nocredit books, experience baving demon. 
strated that the cash system is altogether the best for both 
subscriber and publisher. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure ; 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 


Frrenps—Co-worKers—VoLuNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you? 

Postrace Sramps.—As the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. i ‘ 

HavinG Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: far 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3 ; single copy, $1. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, CLercyMen, and others, 
are invited tp obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 


Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 


Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JovrNat sent the full time. 


Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Jovrwat. 
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Special Hotices. 


ImproveMENTs made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, bave enabled him to overcome the many 
im tions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains uneban by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o: the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often mned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
comes, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, coonting to syze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or j — corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
net only in America, but in the world. We use “ed 
and can assure our ders of their Li "—N. ¥. 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bave always found them the best io- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Boening Post. 


Testa, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugse of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural ergans, restoring 
the TrRvuz Exreession of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It ia the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obta:med by addressing 
Dr. J. Auten & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


, 

J. Parrisn, 323 Canal Street, New York, 
manufacturer of Shirts, Bosoms, Wristhands, and Collars, 
is now selling at prices to sait the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Shirts, Sv cen's; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 centa, $!, $1 95; and saperior made, to messure, 
eut y a practical shirt-cutter, and fit guaranteed, six for 
39, $'0 50. and $'2. 

G27 Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for sbirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


Instructions 1n GyMNAsTIcs, containing 
a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and Ilustrated by Five Hundred Engravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Jostan Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their constrection. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows: 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as busi correspond 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing half 
a gross each. Persons ordermg a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


prefer. 
PRICE, 7% CENTS A BOX. 


A liberal discount to Agente aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

















Ardbertisements. 


ApveRTISeEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Rare Cuanore—Tue Best Yet. 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY FAMILY NEW YORE 
PAPER. 

Perfect Treasury of Amusement and Information. 
THE WEEKLY NEW-YORKER. 


A FIRST-CLASS NEW YORK WEEKLY FAMILY 
PAPER, eight pages, illustrated, beautifully printed on 
the best paper, with contributions and articles, stories, 
yom anecdotes, etc., by Washi Irving, Tennyson, 

gfellow, Bulwer, Dickens, W. Gilmore Simms, Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Sigourney, Thackeray, Peter Parley, Alice 
Carey, and others. 

Tee Weekly “ NEW-YORKER?” (pronounced a supe- 
rior publication to the New York Ledger) is offered at 
Two & year, nominally ; but in reality —. only 
One Dollar, inasmuch as every subscriber sending imme- 
diately to the office Two Dollars, will receive the paper 
regularly mailed for one year, and by the first mail any 
one of the following standard books and articles he or she 
may designate. 

BOOK PREMIUMS. 
Lies or Wasurneton. Lire or LAPFAYETre. 
Lire or Marton. or FRANKLIN. 
Lirs or Jackson. Lire or Cray. 

Lire or CaLnoun. Lirs or Napo.ron, 
LIFE OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE BONAPARTE 

FAMILY. : 


LIFE OF THE THREE MRS. JUDSONS. 
LIFE OF MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
LIFE OF THE REV. CHARLES WESLEY. 

The Heroines of History; being biographies of cele- 
brated characters, with steel poriraits of Cleopatra, Isa- 
bella of Spain, Joan of Arc, Maria Teresa, Josephine, 
Etizabeth of England, Mary of Scotland, Catharine of 
Russia, and Maria Roland. 

Mrs. Pullen’s “ Needlework,” with patterns elegantly 
printed in colors on tinted paper. 

“The Sociable ;” or, One Thousand and One Home 
Amusements: Charades, Tableaux, Forfeits, Parlor Games, 
Puzzies, etc., with some 3:0 engravings and diagrams. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, illustrated. 

The American Orator’s Own Book; being selections 
from the ablest English and American orators 

These are all handsome- bound volumes by the first au- 
thors, and suitable to be added to the family library—to be 
preserved and read by its successive owners. 

So as to make up in value the full subscription price, to 


those dis} to make up clubs we offer the following 
liberal inducewente: 

Three Copies one year and Three Books ........... $5 00 
Five Copies one year and Five Books .............. 8 00 
Ten Copies one year and Ten Books...............- 15 00 


To secure a firet-class weekly newspaper for an entire 

ear, and the above rare advantages, send immediately 

wo Doilars to the publisher of the WEEKLY NEW- 

YORKER, 

C. MATHEWS, 105 Fulton Street, New York. 

The gift will be sent immediately on receipt of the sub- 

scription money, and a gift of her or his own choosing, as 
above promised, is war: anted to every such subscriber. 

N.B.—Fitty Cents additional must be added by city sub- 
scribers to pay for its delivery. it 





Straten Istanp Fancy Dyrine 


ESTABLISHMENT. 

Offices—Nos. 5 and 7 John Street (two doors from 
Brest way New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Phil- 
adelpbia. 

Dye Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods in the piece or 
garment ; also, Crape and o‘her Shawis, Rivbons, Fringes, 
Trimming. etc. Curtains of Lace, Damask, ete., and 
Shawls cl d and re-flaished. Goods received and re- 
turoed by Express. 

Ouly one ¢ ‘n New York—no orrioe tx BRooxiyn. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
4t. Nos. 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


NEW 
Exectro-Gatvanic Batrerres, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Pxutces, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3808 Broadway, New York. 











RRA nny 


Fire! Free! Fre! 


FROM FIRE-MARSHAL BAKER, OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 

The undersigned, having examined the construction 
and operation of Dr. COLBURN’S Evaporawor for Hot. 
Air Regi recommends its use by those heating their 
houses by a Furnace, not only to moisten the air of the 
apartments, but to lessen the liability of fire about the 
Registers. If the vessels are kept supplied with water, its 
continual evaporation between the hete of the hot-air 
pipes will greatly lessen the danger of the floor-beams 
and other wood-work from becoming charred or set on fire 
—the cause of many rm TT. 

A. BAKER, Fire Marsnat. 

By evaporating water from this apparatus directly in the 
room, the air will b so moi d that it WILL yor 
CHECK OR DRAW APART your Picture Frames, or injure 
the varnish of your O:l Paintings; it will also prevent in- 
jury to Pianos and other musical instruments. There is 
scarcely a dwelling heated by a Furnace in this city, but 
the wood-work furniture, pictures, or musical instruments 
are injured by the pry meat. Apply water te your Regis- 
ter, and this will cease, 

No Church or Public School should be without this tn- 
vention. ,From one to two gallons of water can be evap- 
orated during church service trom each Register. The 
pres Pen yn appreciated, as —— er ” 

coughing,” or SLEEPY MEMBERS, e air oroug! 
moistened 


All orders left at No. 512 Broadway, New York, will be 
punctually attended to by OOLBURN & CO. 
PRICE LIST. 
BEGISTERS IN FLOOR. 





No. 1—$2 0°. For more than one, $1 75 each. 
No. 2— 8 00. = ve - - 
No. 8 3 5a. . i) “ 8 00 oe 
No. 4— 5 00. (ex size.) “ a 6408S 


REGISTERS IN WLL OR SIDE. 
Upright, Silver Plated, $5 00. More than one, $4 00. 
. Brass, 40 “ “ 410. 
2 00. “ “ 200, 


Baker, Surra & Co., SoLE Pro- 
prictors and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, etc., by Low Pressure Steam. 

ptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 


Urns for Stoves, 





application. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 


Only Manufactory and Office—Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 





GuTTta-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sorte MANUFACTURERS, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 


THE 
CHEAP#ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Free and Warer- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent to all 
parts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, anu warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 


expense. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 


China, ete., ete. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 


Wroesate WaReEnovss: 
73 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 





Watkine Canes. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND IVORY-MOUNTED 
WALKING CANES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICE. 

The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Assortment in the 
City can be found at A. COX’S SON’S, 
8t No. 25 Maiden Lane. 





Gerorer L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste Heaters, Wares 
anp Steam Heatine Apparatus, Kitcuen anp Lavn- 
prey Ranoes, Reoisters, VENTILATORS ETC. ReEPAIRs 
ror Tae RarrowaM RANGES AND Furnaces. No. 54 East 
18TH Sreeet, BETWEEN Broapway aNnD UNIVERSITY 
Prace, New Yosk. 12%. 





Tue Races or Men, with Por- 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 


given in THE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $3 00. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Pat upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


2" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





“Worxmva Farmer anp Unrrep 
STATES JOURNAL.” 


A large Monthly Journal, devoted to Agriculture, Hor- 
ticultare, Mechanics, Literature, Science, Art, and Current 
Events. Edited by Prof. JAMES J. MAPES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUN. 
The Proprietors, desirous of increasing the circulati 


A DEMOCRATIC AND CONSERVATIVE NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue New York WEEKtY ARGUS. 


TO BESTORE THE UNION AND MAINTAIN THE OONSTITU- 
TION, 


For several years the Democratic and Conservative 





and influence of their Paper, now commencing its FOUR- 
7EENTH VOLUME, offer the following 
VERY LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS. 
By remitting Onz DoLvax you will receive the Working 
Farmer and U. 8. Journal for one year, and in addition 
diber of the ELEGANT STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 


“MERRY MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” 

a spirited English Engraving, of the highest artistic 

merit, sheet 24x80 inches, or the beautiful Engraving, 
“SPARKING,” 

from the celebrated picture of F.W. Edmonds, N.A. Each 

subscriber must remit nine cents in postege stamps, for 

postage on Engraving, which will be sent by mail in a 

pasteboard case. 

Any one sending us a club of 

‘Turee Supsorrpers, and inclosing three dollars, and 
twenty-seven cents in stamps for postage on Engravin 
will receive three Engravings for the Subscribers, and a 
silver pencil-care and gold pen. 

A PREMIUM FOR TEN SUBSCRIBERS, 
with an engraving to each, 

A HANDSOME MAHOGANY STEREOSOOPE, 
with twelve beantiful Stereoscopic Views, which with the 
Engraviags, will be sent by express. 

FURTHER INDUCEMENTS. 

Those who prefer other papers to the premiums we have 
offered, may avail themselves of the Ee viz. : 

We will furnish any of the TWO-DOLLAR WEEK- 
LIES, and the WORKING FARMER AND U.8. JOUR- 
NAL, for the price of the weekly alone. 

We will furnish any of the MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 
for which $3 or more is charged, with the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 
for less than the price of the Magazine alone. 

$2 00 will pay for one year’s subscription to the WORK- 
ING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, and either of 
the fullowing TWO-DOLLAR Publications : 

THE METHODIST, one ofzthe best Religious Papers 
in the country. 

The N. Y. WEEKLY TIMES. 

The N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

The HOME JOURNAL. 

PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 

N. Y. WEEKLY WORLD. 


CURY. 
PETERSON’S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE. | 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
FORNEY’S WAR PRESS. 
N. Y. ARGUS. 


$2 50 yan per for one year’s subscription to the WORK- 
ING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, and either of 
the following THREE-DOLLAR Publications: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

#2 50 for HARPER’S WEEKLY and the WORKING 
FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL for one year. 

$2 75 will pay for one year’s subscription to the 

WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL, 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and 

GODEY 8 LADY’S BOOK. 


It is well known that all Magazines and Weekly Papers 
are obtained at very low rates by News Dealers and those 
taking large quantities, which accounts for our ability to 
furnish them on the terms named above. 

Published by MAPES & LOCKWOOD 
23 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Specimen copies, with Premium List, grafis. it 





a 
Tue CuristraN AMBASSADOR IS 
the Universalist paper of the State of New York, edited 
by Rev. John M. Austin,.and publisned weekly, at $2 a 
ear in advance. Address J. H. HARTER, mt, Au- 
rm, N. Y.. or HENRY LYON, Agent, 97 Bleecker 
Street, New York. 
Specimen copies sent on application as above. 





t of the Nation has been keenly alive to the 
necessity of being faithfully and ably represented by a 
first-class Newspaper, published in the city of New York, 
sustaining the same relation to it as does the New York 
Tribune to Abolitionism and all kinds of Xadicalism, 
The undersigned, from their connection with the Albany 
Attias aND ArGus—one of the oldest and best known 
Democratic papers in the Union—had been constantly 
urged to respond to this d d by establishing a first- 
class weekly newspaper in the city of New York, adapted 
to —— circulation. They yielded to the wishes of their 
itical friends, and transferred the publication of their 
eekly to the city of New York, and issued it under the 
name of the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY ARGUS. 


The experiment bas met with complete success. We 
are grateful to the friends of sound political principles, 
that they have enabled us in a few weeks to establish, on 
a paying basis, a first-class New York Weekiy Paper. 
We have everywhere met with cordial co-operation, and 
clabs of subscribers, from all parts o1 the country, are 
being rapidly added to our list. 

The friends of the New York Weexty Arcus may 
boldly array compariso: of it with any other New 
York Weekly, both as to typographical appearance and 
the contents of its pages. ey already insist, and we 
intend to make good their claim, that it is the 


HANDSOMEST AND BEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN NEW YORK. 


No labor or expense will be epared to make a paper of 
which Democrats and Conservative men will be proud. 
The responsible editors are 


CALVERT COMSTOOK, WILLIAM CASSIDY, AND 
ELON COMSTOCK, 


with ample additional special assistance in the several 
departments of the paper. 
‘o sustain such a paper, and enable it to influence the 
olitical sentiment of the Nation. an ample subscription 
ist is necessary, and we appeal to those whose opinions it 
represents, to give it 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 


during the present year. This can be easily done by a 
general effort—as the paper is afforded to clubs at the low 
price of One Dotvar a Year. Shall it be done? We 
jeave the answer to those who wish the success of such a 


aper. 

er TERMS. 
Single subscription per annum. 
Three copies one year. 

Eight “ he 
Additional copies, each 

Twenty copies, to one addres’ 


With an extra copy to the person sending the club. 

To —— sending a clob of 100 we will send the 
Albany Datty ATLAS AND ARGus, one year, gratis. 

Payable « lo-rys in advance. 

Letters, whether containing remittances or otherwise, 
should be addressed to the undersigaed, corner of Broad- 
way and Park Piace icppeene City Hall Park), New York. 

COMS K & CASSIDY, Proprietors. 








Twetve CurIsTMAsEs IN A YEAR, 


AND EVERY ONE MERRY. 


The most pote and valuable Christmas present to a 
Boy and Girl is 


MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


It is the best Juventle Magazine published, as is proved 
its life of twenty-one years. and iis tens of ds 


pumber contains a splendid steel engrav- 
ing of Aunt Sur, editress of the celebrated Puzzle Depart- 
ment, and a choree piece of music by Wm. B. Bradbury. 
Prizes for solution of puzzles given monthly. Liberal 
preaiums for obtaining subscri Terms, $1 a year, in 
advance; single copies ten cents. 

ddress J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


¢@™ Liberal Inducements given to good Agents. 





A FRIEND OF OURS OFFERS THE 
following varieties of fruit trees, in good condition, for 
transplanting, at only one half the regular prices. 

APPLES—FIVE TO EIGHT FEET HIGH, 
25 Cents Each—$20 per Hundred. 
SUMMER VARIETIES. 


Red 

Early Joe, 

Early Hervest, 
Sweet Bough, 
Early Buffington 


Fall Pippin, 
Gravenstein, 
Rambo, 

Hawley or Dowse, 
Jersey Sweet, 


Rhode Island Greening, 

Baldwin, 

Roxburry 

Beopets bots burgh 
ttzen 

Talman’s Sweeting, . 

alae" 

ng. 

Peeks Pleasant, 

Red Canada, 

Golden Russet, 





FOR PRESERVING. 
Siberian Crab. 
CHERRIES—FIVE TO TEN FEET HIGH. 
Price 50 Cents Each. 
Coe’s Transparen( Elton 
Black Heart, » Na 
Ox Heart, Ye 
May Bigarreau, 
American Heart, orn, 
Belle Magnifique, Belle de Choisy, 
Butner’s Yellow May Duke, 
Arden’s Early White Heart, Carnation, 
Rockport 


Holland Big»rreau, Bigarreau, 
Sweet Montmorenc: 


y; Downton, 
Wendell’s Mottl’d Bigarreau, Downer’s Late Red, 
nw ae, wee Wood, 
ck ie, avenport’s Early. 
Knight’s Early Black, 
PEARS—FOUR TO 8IX FEET HIGH. 
Price 50 Cents Each. 
SUMMER VARIETIES. 
Tyson 
Bartle’t, 
Madeleine. 
FALL VARIETIES. 
White Doyenne (Virgalieu), 
Gray Doyenne, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 
Belle Lucrative, 
Beurre a Doyenne Sieulle, 
Van Mon’s, of Leon LaClerc, Duchess d’Orleans, 
Dix, Beurre Deil, 
Seckel, Fondante d’Autumne. 


WINTER VARIETIES. 

Beurre d’Aremburgh, Columbia, 

Glout Morceau, Winter Nellis. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 

PLUM3—FOUR TO SIX FEET HIGH. 

Price £0 Cents Each. 

Washin, . Jefferson, 

Reine Claude de Bavay, Cve’s Golden 

Prince’s Imperial Gage, Hulin’s Superb, 

Green Gage, Monroe. 
ORNAMENTAL—SIX TO TEN FEET HIGH. 
Price 50 Cents to $1 @0 Each, 

Horse Chesnut. 

Particular pains will be taken in marking and packing 
all trees, for which a moderate charge will be made— 
about one cent per tree. Orders for any of the above 
trees, with remittances fur the same, may be sent to the 
publishers of this paper (Fowize and We 1s, 303 Broad- 
way, New York), at a reduction of fifty per cent. from the 
foregoing prices. All trees warranted as represented or 
money refunded. Orders should be sent in early, so that 
the best time for transplanting may be selected. 


leon Bigarreau, 
Early Parple Gul 

y Par; 
Eikt P ingue, 


Osband’s Summer, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, 
Bloodgood, 


Flemish ) 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Onondaga, 

Stevens’ Genesee. 





DENTISTRY. 


DR. WAIT & SON, 5 Bond Sireet, near Broadway, 
perform every branch of Dentistry in the most scientific 
manner. Teeth extracted under the New Chemical'y 
Pur fied Chloroform, without pain or danger. Beautiful 
sets inserted from $10 to #25. Gold fillings from $1 to $3, 
warranted ; bone and amalzam. 0 eents to $1. Children's 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most careful and 
economical manver. Sensitive teeth treated and filled 
without pain. Refer to vr. J. O. Pond, W. N. Gilebri 
J. Worster, Z. 8. Webb, and Rev. Drs. Tease Ferris, Joe 
Parker, and 8. Burchard. dt. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


Scorrish American JOURNAL; 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF SCOTSMEN IN AMERICA, 
AND TO THE DISSEMINATION OF 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE AND NEWS. 
FIFTH YEAR. 


On January 2, 1962, was commeneed a new volume (V.) 
of the Boorrisn Amearcan Jovewat; and in future the 
numbers issued between the first and last days of each 
year will constitute a complete volume, of convenient size 
for binding; and each number will contain a most enter- 
taining and instructive pngeg’ of reading matter, calcu- 
lated to interest all readers of British ong. The Scor- 
vise AmeRIoaNn JoURNAL, though decid internation il 
in its constant map to promote peace and prosperity be- 
tween the people of Great. Britain and ‘Aner, yet 
emphatically Scottish in its ——— records ¢ rr events 
occurring in Scotland that be regarded of the least 
interest to natives of that country residing in pmb me 
and oa this “news from home” 

of general intel! a 
arts of the world. et me 86 a» 
istinguishi feature @ ScorTrn RICAN 
Jovnmat itd regatar rep blication— verbatim et lé era- 

articles ot the prominent British 
at nn and other riodicals upon the most important 
topics of the day. This feature is a unique one, and has 
been found very acceptable to the peopie of the United 
States, as it supplies a needed desideratum in the 
Unioa. In reference to the “ editorials” of the Scorrisn 
Awenican Jovanat, it is « significant fact that the British 
press frequently acknowredges their intrinsic truth and 
Rose by copiously extracting from our columns, and 
yu Be that the Scorrise Amsnioanw Journat is the 
mo-t able and interesting paper published in America. A 
concise weekly summary is also given of the principal 
items of American news, and a similar narrative of events 
transpiring in the various British Provinces, the latter 
feature supplying a deficiency which was felt in several of 
the Map a of intelligence as to what was transpiring 
in other parts of the British Possessions. 

In the forthcoming volume of the Scorrian Ammatoan 
JouRNAL increased will be devoted to the literary 
department, ia the publication ef s-ria/ ta/ex and eketches, 

vividly illustrating the customs, habits, sentiments, and 
geueral characteristics of the people of Scotland—each 
tale emanating from the pen of an author of celebrity. As 
heretofore, particular care will be exercised in the choice 
of original poet y, com by writers of acknowledged 
genius and purity of thought, resident here or abroad. In 

@ first number of the new volume was commenced a 
deeply i og 

“THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON.” 

This tale will prove to be one of the most interesti 

ever published, and will be appreciated by all classes 


readers. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Single copies, each 
One copy for one year 


is added, weekly, a sum- 
England, Ireland, and 


bas 





Twelve copies 
Twenty-five copies. 
Specimen copies sent 
Subscribers in the Provinces may remit their su 
tions in provincial money. Odd change in pro 
post~flice stamps. 
Copres forwarded to Europe per mail, United States 
postage paid, for $8, or 13s. sterling, per annum. 
Subscriptions for the current year are now being reeeiv- 
ed, and should be forwarded without delay te 


A. M. STEWART, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


A. 5. Futter, Horricurrurist, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SPRING CATALOGUE of TREES, PLANTS, and 
SHRUBS, inclading Wholesale and Retail Prices of 
GRAPEVINES, now ready. Sent free wo ail applicants. 


ARTIFICIAL 
LEGs. 
(PALMERB’S.) 
The most perfect, most approved, and 
osetul. Arms of superior excellence. 
Feet for limbs sbortenea by hip disease 
—unique, usefa), and comely. 
DR. E. D. HUDSON, 
No. 2 Clinton Hall, New York. 


Peruvian Guano, 
GOVERNMENT BRAND AND WEIGHT. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, 
LAND PLASTER, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff Street, cor. Fulton. 














For Bendy Sines, Farms, 
Factories, 
Puede Bed ext nds Sem en 


b 
that enables « proprietor rick to sel 
em one 
ainte ome time Tatar 


nish a very superior Bell. 
a on ae A break, and are 
particulars rela- 
ae te to i 


eye E Hangings, 
Prices, and Fa 4m Mane 
Circular to 


Manufacturers, 
BROWN & WHITE,” 
20 Liberty Street, New York. 


Vanity Farr. 
VANITY FAIR. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
We offer as a premium to 
EVERY THREE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
VANITY FAIR, 
A copy of the 


AERTEMUS WARD LETTERS, 
To be shortly published, in book form, by Rudd & Carle- 
ton, of this city. Price $1 00. 
We wilt send any other One Dollar Publication which 
may be preferred. 
» We do not prepay the paper to Premium Subseribers, 


ys WILL BE SENT POSTAGE FREE. 
om Co TERMS OF Me a 
one un 
PY one year, postage pai a 


STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 








One copy, one year, 
Two copies, one Year (wo owe uddreas eonome... 
Five copies, one year 
Oae copy, one year, and Worcester’s 
Diet » postage unpaid. 
Three copies, one year, and Worcester's Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary 


Single volume, postage paid, 
Three volumes and ate of Paper, one year, books 


id onl 7 00 
eee Y ena 


Remittances — be made in Gold, New York or East- 
ern currency, or other currency at New York par. Seal 
all letters securely, and address plainly to 


winnie 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
PIANOS. 


The Best and most Durable. 





Ovr large, elegant, ar” superior Pianos of 7 and 7} oc- 
taves at low prices for cash. 


Pianos for Small Parlors, 
6} and 6 octaves, elegant and durable. All our Pianes 
have the 
Insulated Iron Rim, 


giving etrength cnd durability, and requiring less than 
half the usual amount of tuning. 


ROSEWOOD 


YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
8150. 


Warranted to prove good and give perfect satisfaction, or 
no sale. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogues. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

ALBANY, N.Y. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff Street, cor. Fulton, 


A RemarKkasBiE Boox. 


Huovrs rowarp Puysioat Prrrecrion; or, The Philoso- 

Betula Bodily Symmoxy: Health, and How, Vigor, Secure 

a y Symmerry, Vigor, 
Life, and Avoid the beamathte and Deformities of 
rey ry D. H. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderfal facts nels and Important a and pre- 
sen ee ap ions of the highest truths of 
Phy —. Mental Science, an 
Human Physi Improvement. Our author is no 
but an earnest and 
Pr A, Sea he bere chit aa how be oh 

at ere ow the pbys- 

ieal regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, efficient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rej»ice tn the fullness of health 
and and adorn herself with all the charms which 
tnd wollmatared, may gr and how the child, well-born 

matured. roe iy Ane up into the nsw 
hood or womanheod. Every 

ay the book, for everybody is (or should be) Ky An in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and del: discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wile and mother. 


'o give the reader a more particular idea of the con- 
we g this remarkable work, we compile the following 
a the Table of Contents :} 

Srevotvre or tHe Human Bopy.—The Perfect Man 
and Woman, Illustrated—Beauty Defined—The Venus of 
Medici and the Greek Slave, with Portraits—Details of 
Ph —Heads and Faces—The Neck and Bo- 
s m—The Limbs, etc.—The Temperaments Best for Wo- 
Fie Beauty of ae the Actress— 
Laws of Human Con How Character and 
Habits Influence Form— of "Beauty. 

Tae Granp Law or Parentacz.— Like Produces Like 
—How Parents - Transmit only their Highest Condi- 
tions te Offsprin, b Le areas Seapse Gases Ge 
Statues at the Gods eir Bed-Chambers—H 
View of Childhood Growth Air, Food, Warmth, L 
Cleanliness, and Exercise—The Kind of Culture Requ 
in Childhood—Relations of a Sweet be | and Loving 
Moods to Health and Beauty—Correction of Deformities. 

HARMONY BETWEEN 





Bratx anp Bopy.—Chan 
tas my oy 


slognomy of Sects—Influence of the Fine Arte—Music 

i Games and Festivals—Civilization and Beauty 
—Physiognomy of Classes. 

Tas Farmer—Errects or Sam —Our Grand- 
mothers—Country Girls—Cause of the Decadence of 
Ametins Women—Idleness — Health 0 of Clergymen — 

er -_ 


Rom — Tom- “tye Girts Gymann 
a md irl’s 
Donate Cmpeitondites of the 
All Things. 
WomAnnoop AnD 118 Pertts.—Premature De’ 
—Tardy Devel nt—Effects of Marriage pee 
and Beauty—H to Young Wives and Maidens—OCon- 
ditions of Longevity—How to Increase Vital Power— 
lastances of Long Loeb Grand Secret—The Arts of 
Beauty—Cosmeties which Nature Sanctions—How to Ac- 
uire a Beautifal Form—How to Promote Plumpness—To 
mprove the Featares—To Acquire a Beautiful Complex- 
ion—Rosy Cheeks, and Where they may be UObtained— 
How to Beautify the Hair—Improvement of the Arms and 
Hands—How to Retain Youthfulness. 

Dress an Ant.—Sex in Pig he a Anne on 
Colors— Hints to Married W. Wearing Ornaments—, 
Correspondence of Parte with Each Other and with the 
Waole as and Forms—The Walk as Indica- 
tive of Character, etc. 

IN ONE LARGE 12M0 VOLUME. 


GE Tlustrated with twenty full-page plutes and nu- 
merous wood en,ravings, all beautifully printed and 
well bound. Price, prepaid by mutl te any ; oot office 
only¥Oxw Dotian. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
su8 Broadway, New York. 





Aeznts Wanrtep. 
EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Rient Worp in tue Rientr 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Syxonrms, Tren- 
wicaL Terms, Aspeeviations, Forrren Preases, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who woald say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
5u cents, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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